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TAX-LAW SERVICE 


[THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE has established a special 

service for member colleges by which all changes and pro- 
posed changes in either state or federal taxation which may affect 
the colleges will be brought to their attention. As aids in this 
service the Association office has contacts with an authoritative 
agency which receives daily telegraphic information from the 
various capitals throughout the country, and the Association will 
have periodic reports from this agency. 

The Association office also has the advice of legal counsel for 
the interpretation of individual situations. The service will be 
free to those member colleges that ask for it. Information will 
not be broadcast except that in cases of impending legislation in 
any state, member colleges in that state will be advised of the 


proposed changes in the law. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
THE INTEGRITY OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE will be 


the general theme of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges, to be held in New York, 
January 16 and 17, 1936. Members and guests are requested to 
register between 9:00 A. M. and 10:00 A. M. on Thursday, at 
the Roosevelt. 

Following the address of weleome by Dean Herbert E. Hawkes 
of Columbia College, reports of the officers and commissions 
will be given under the ten-minute rule by Robert L. Kelly, 
Executive Secretary; LeRoy E. Kimball, Treasurer; James L. 
McConaughy, President of Wesleyan University, Chairman of 
the Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure; 
Albert Britt, President of Knox College, Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Enlistment and Training of College Teachers; B. W. 
Kunkel of Lafayette College; Charles J. Turck, President of 
Centre College, Chairman of the Committee on the Enrolment of 
Students; J. C. Christensen, Controller of the University of 
Michigan, Chairman of the Committee on Insurance and Annui- 
ties; and A. C. Hanford, Dean of Harvard College, Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Service Personnel. 
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Dr. Walter A. Jessup, President of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, will speak on the theme of the 
meeting—From the Standpoint of Administration. 

On Thursday afternoon three sectional meetings will be held: 


Section A: The Purpose of College Instruction in Art, under 
the leadership of Frederick C. Ferry, President 
of Hamilton College, Chairman of the Commis. 
sion on College Architecture and College Instrue. 
tion in Fine Arts. Arthur Pope of the Depart. 
ment of Art, Harvard University; Roberta M 
Fansler of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City, and Francis H. Taylor of the Worcester 
Art Museum will participate in the discussion, 


Section B: The Liberal College in the Tax-Supported Uni- 
versity, Leader, Frederick B. Robinson, President 
of the College of the City of New York, who will 
present the Formulation of Aims that Meet Indi- 
vidual Needs and are Adjusted to Current Life 
Applications; Raymond Walters, President of the 
University of Cincinnati, will open the discussion. 
Lloyd C. Emmons, Dean of Michigan State Col- 
lege, will speak on the Aims that are Peculiar to 
the Tax-Supported College, and the discussion 
will be opened by A. W. Hobbs, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Shelton J. Phelps, 
President of Winthrop College, will present prob- 
lems pertaining to Selective Admission, discussion 
following to be opened by M. T. McClure, Dean of 
the University of Illinois. 


Section C: The More Recent Plans, George W. Cutten, Presi- 
dent of Colgate University, presiding. Several 
plans will be considered. 


The Educational Integrity of the American and the British 
College will be presented by Principal A. E. Morgan of McGill 
University and President Henry M. Wriston of Lawrence Col 
lege, President of the Association of American Colleges, at the 
annual dinner on Thursday evening. 

The Friday morning session will be devoted to the discussion 
of the theme—From the Standpoint of the Professions: 


Education, Charles E. Wishart, President of the College of 
Wooster. 

Engineering, Clement C. Williams, President of Lehigh Unt 
versity. 
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Law, Paul Brosman, Assistant Dean of the College of Law, 
Tulane University, and President of the Association of 
American Law Schools. 

Medicine, John Wyckoff, Dean of the College of Medicine, 
New York University, and President of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges; Fred C. Zapffe, Secretary of 
the Association of American Medical Colleges. 


At 11:30 A. M. there will be a business session, with reports 
of committees, election of officers and other business. 
Friday afternoon will be given over to sectional meetings: 


Section D: Trends in Higher Education for Women—Meta 
Glass, President of Sweet Briar College, Leader. 


Section E: Present Alumni Developments—in cooperation 
with the American Alumni Council, Felix A. 
Grisette, President of the Council and Director 
of the Alumni Loyalty Fund, The University of 
North Carolina, presiding. 


HE ROOSEVELT, the headquarters hotel, is located at Madison Avenue 

and 45th Street, and is connected by a direct underground passageway 
with the New York subway system, the main waiting room of the Grand 
Central, the Baltimore and Ohio, and other terminals. 


HE OFFICE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
is located at 19 West 44th (20 West 45th) Street, a short block from the 
Roosevelt. Members and guests of the Association are cordially invited to 
visit the office and to make use of its facilities during their stay in New York. 


AILROAD CONVENTION RATES, one and one-third of the round trip 

fare, are offered to representatives of member institutions and dependent 
members of their families attending the annual meetings of the Association 
of American Colleges and allied organizations during the week, January 
13-19, Certificates to be obtained from the Association office in advance, for 
presentation to the local ticket agent. 


RESERVATIONS for the annual dinner Thursday evening, January 16th, 
$2.50 per cover, should be made in advance at the office of the Associa- 
tion, 19 West 44th Street, New York. Dress formal and informal. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBIT in Room D on the Mezzanine Gallery 
of the Roosevelt will be open all day Thursday and Friday. 


HE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CLUB, 4 West 43rd Street, and the 
CITY CLUB OF NEW YORK, 55 West 44th Street, offer their hospi- 
tality to delegates. A limited number of rooms for advance reservations are 
available at moderate rates and club privileges are cordially extended to all. 
Guest cards will be sent out upon receipt of request at the Association office. 
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N CONNECTION witk the twenty-second meeting of the Ay 
sociation of American Colleges, the program of which ig a. 
nounced elsewhere, the Association of Presidents and Principak 
of Northern Baptist Schools and Colleges, the General Edy. 
tion Board of the Church of the Brethren, College Presidents ¢ 
the Disciples of Christ, and the Presbyterian College Union ay 
to hold sessions on January 14th. The National Lutheran Edney. 
tional Conference and the Educational Association of the Metho. 
dist Episcopal Church will meet on January 13th and 14th. Ty 
College Department of the National Catholic Education Associ. 
tion, the Council of Church Boards of Education, and the Ne 
tional Conference of Church-Related Colleges will meet on Jam. 
ary 15th. Most of these organizations will meet at the Roosevelt 
For further information address the Council of Church Board 
of Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
The Northeastern Regional Conference of Church Worker 
will be held at the Roosevelt, January 15th and 16th. The Mid 
western Conference of Church Workers will meet at Indianapolis 
December 27-28, 1935. 


N ANNUAL FIVE-FOOT SHELF of college histories isa 
possibility of the future. The 1935 output is assuming note 
worthy proportions. The new books yield themselves gracefully 
also to other measures than the foot-rule. They are readable ani 
at times thrilling. They narrate pioneer adventures in country 
and city. On the Association’s library shelf, of the 1935 vintage, 
are Amherst—The Story of a New England College by Claue 
Moore Fuess, Barnard Beginnings, by Annie Nathan Meyer, 4 
History of the College of Charleston by J. H. Easterby, The Cen 
tennial History of Franklin College by John F. Cady, The Fouad 
ing of Harvard College by Samuel Eliot Morison, A Pioneer Co 
lege—The Story of Marietta by Arthur G. Beach, and History of 
the Ohio State University edited by Thomas C. Mendenhall. 
Except that Marietta is a New England college, transplanted 
into a New England soil and atmosphere, made for the purpos, 
on the Ohio River, these colleges represent striking contrasts it 
personalities, purposes, and methods, although running through 
all the stories is the golden thread which insures a texture 
strictly American. 
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PRESERVING THE EQUILIBRIUM 
TH UNIVERSITY is humanity’s most remarkable instrument 


of social and economic control. 

The university is the prime balance wheel, the thermostat, the — 
governor of society. If in good running order, it works quietly, 
continuously, effectively. 

In this most unstable world any of us know anything about, 
experientially, ‘‘the university stands for all that is stable.’’ 
The university, or we may say the college, for at the heart of 
every university there is the college as the essential bulwark of 
liberty—the university is steadying the boat. In the face of 
threatened disaster, it serves the function of ballast. There are 
times when security, equilibrium, sanity are our greatest needs. 

That is not to say that the college is essentially conservative. 
It is not. At the moment, it is emphasizing its conserving func- 
tion. The college is able to function most effectively as a conserv- 
ing agency, however, because it also, on occasion, finds it quite 
consistent with its mission to turn loose a few bulls in the china 
- shop. 

These apparently contradictory phases of the university’s func- 
tion have been strikingly stated recently by Sir Josiah Stamp, 
Director of the Bank of England and Chairman of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway. He says: 


When the waters of the world are troubled, the gift of 
progress may be to shed oil upon them, or produce gyrostatic 
devices for equilibrium, or craft which can make new records 
of smooth sailing, or a knowledge of weather lore and safe 
channels, and a higher order of navigation. When the waters 
of the world are still and stagnant, green and dead, the gift 
of progress may be any stick which stirs them, any gas which 
aerates them, any breeze or tempest which chases over them, 
any revivifying stream which renews them, any swift motive 
power which traverses them. In a dead age, the fanatics and 
heretics, all the flock of the unbalanced and the extremists, 
are the true benefactors ; moderate men, who keep in the mid- 
dle way of ancient custom, slowly broadened down from pre- 
cedent to precedent, stir up too little to be effective. In an 
unbalanced age, the extremist elements only rock the boat the 
more; they add to the confusion and uncertainty, and in- 
stability reigns supreme. 
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This interpretation of the college function does not support the 
popular notion that education consists of adaptation to environ. 
ment. This notion is offered sometimes in the name of evolp. 
tionary science and thereby gains a degree of respectability. But 
- education means more than that. That does not tell what educs- 
tion is doing. Adaptation may account for the gills of the fish 
and the stripes of the tiger. But education also enables men to 
change old environments and make new ones. It is a central pur. 
pose of education to blaze new paths, not only on the land, under 
the sea and in the air, but in the body politic, and in the realm 
of the human spirit. Education is constantly creating a new 
heaven and a new earth. 

The college, if it is true to its tripartite mission of helping 
the students to make a living, to make a life, to make a world, is 
our prime public utility—even so idealistic as to be itself stripped 
of the profit motive. 

The college must be worthy so that it can safeguard the eternal 
principle of liberty. Liberty, neither private nor public, must be 
allowed to languish or die. But liberty must be safeguarded not 
as an abstract end, but as a serviceable means. The college was 
brought into the world to face ever recurring, ever renewing 
tasks. If it is to be a liberal college, then it must liberate. It 
must devote itself to the liberation of people, young and old. We 
safeguard liberty for the sake of humanity. 

When the present storm has somewhat subsided, and the educa- 
tional bark can once more navigate on the sea of life, humanity’s 
immediate task will be revived,—to bring one sector of itself up 
alongside another sector. Man and mankind move forward one 
side at a time. In view of the marvelous developments of inter- 
communication among men, H. G. Wells properly remarked 
recently : 

Invention and scientific knowledge have taken our hearts 
and imaginations by surprise. Our social and political ideas, 
our morals, our ambitions, our courage have had as yet no 
corresponding expansion. Man discovers he is Nature’s 
misfit. . . . Man has to respond, he has to respond success- 


fully to the challenge or he will be overwhelmed,—like any 
other insufficiently adaptable animal. 


Man is not challenged to adapt himself, in this instance, to the 
blind forces of nature. He finds himself called upon to adapt him- 
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self to his own superior achievements. He is called on to bring 
one part of himself up alongside another part. The side of feeling 
and insight and will must match the side of inventive genius and 
scientific knowledge. But it must match it only that it may go on 
beyond it. Our immediate task is to outstrip one advanced sector 
of man-made environment. If certain devoted men spend sixteen 
hours per day dealing with tangible things and accomplish mir- 
acles, other men must consecrate themselves to the search for 
spiritual truth. These men must somehow forge into a common 
purpose and unity a human community of destiny. If there is to 
be a spiritual development commensurate with modern needs, the 
challenge comes first to the college. We properly look to the 
college to lay a higher type of spiritual achievement at the feet of 
the world. If the spirit of the Great Teacher is in the college, the 
voice may be heard—‘‘I am the Way, the Truth and the Life.’’ 
For, it was this Great Teacher who said, ‘‘The truth shall make 


you free.”’ 


THE ASSOCIATION’S REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


HREE regional conferences were conducted during the last 


week of October and the first week in November at Wichita, 
Kansas; Beloit College, Wisconsin; and Atlanta, Georgia. All 
the conferences were well attended and there was general par- 
ticipation. 

The three programs were quite definitely coordinated. The 
following topics were considered at all three of the conferences— 
fine arts in the college curriculum, including music; the eight- 
year experimental plan; and the relation between the Federal 
Government and higher education. At two of the conferences, 
there were discussions on trends in college curriculum construc- 
tion with especial reference to the divisional reorganization of the 
curriculum ; the building of the college library; the recent de- 
velopments of the principles of the North Central Association ; 
the college and the alumni. Each of the following were given a 
place at one of the conferences—possibilities in personnel work, 
college finance, academic tenure and freedom, honors work, 
women’s physical education, developments in student recruiting, 
and the tax situation. 
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Not only was there this coordination of topics among the ep, 
ferences themselves, but there was an even more striking coorj. 
nation between the topics discussed and the current publicatioy 
of the Association of American Colleges. Upon every topic unde 
consideration, the Association BULLETIN, or some special publica. 
tion produced by the Association, has furnished source material 
during the present year. A few of the papers, sometimes in ab. 
breviated form, presented at these conferences, are found in this 
issue of the BULLETIN. 

The entire proceedings of the Atlanta conference, which wa 
more largely attended than either of the other two, are being 
issued by the Consolidated Reporting Company of 1133 Broaj. 
way, New York City, by pre-arrangement with this office. The 
BULLETIN recommends the purchase of these proceedings which, 
because of the peculiar organization of the conference programs, 
contain also pertinent data regarding much of the material pro 
duced at the other two conferences. 


GLAS EVANS, the President of Ripon College of Wisconsin for 

the past twenty-five years, is being honored this year for his 
long and effective service through what the College is designating 
as ‘‘ Appreciation Year.’’ 


HE HARVARD ALUMNI BULLETIN advises that of the 
938 new freshmen entering Harvard this fall, 277 are sons of 
Harvard men and 416 are sons of non-college men. The BULLET 
expresses some astonishment in that 416 fathers who had escaped 
the hardships of a higher education should have wished to have 
imposed these on their sons. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM M. LEWIS, in his Annual Report for 

1934-35, submitted to the Trustees of Lafayette College, com- 
ments thus upon the findings of President Wilkins of Oberlin in 
his recent study of ‘‘Major Trends in Collegiate Enrolments”’ to 
the effect that the independent college of arts and sciences today 
enrolls only a little more than 40 per cent of the total registration 
in higher education : 


Statistics such as these are disconcerting until they are 
carefully analyzed. For example, the tremendous propor- 
tionate growth of the junior college would lead one to believe 
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that it is about to submerge the four year college. But it must 
be realized that it is a new type of institution. People are at- 
tracted to novelties in education as well as in everything else. 
The college which showed the greatest increase in attendance 
this fall was one of the new experimental type. In a few 
years the junior college movement will become normal, stand- 
ards will be insisted upon which will decrease its popularity, 
and the period of rapid growth will be over. 

The comparatively large increase in university attendance 
can be in part attributed to the financial stringency. Many 
students living in cities who, in normal times, would go to 
some college at a distance have remained at home and at- 
tended the local university. Or they have gone to the state 
universities where they have assumed that their expenses 
would be very small. As to the rush to teachers colleges, that 
is partially explained by the fact that many normal schools 
have recently been reorganized as teachers colleges, and have 
had a consequently increased appeal to a certain clientele. 
The many thousands of unemployed teachers at present will 
stop the rapid increase in attendance—statistics for the 
present year show the increase has actually stopped. 

No, the independent colleges are not on their way out. In- 
stitutions of this type which do not offer adequate facilities, 
which are weak and mediocre, are bound to be eliminated ; 
but so are junior colleges, teachers colleges and universities 
of the same standing. In other words, each individual in- 
stitution is to be measured by the yardstick of intellectual 
competence, social awareness, ethical soundness; and if it is 
found wanting, it will be forced to cease its activities. The 
day of reckoning will inevitably come. The stronger colleges 
will always remain a part of our educational organization 
because they fill an essential need. 


RESIDENT THOMAS S. GATES, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, comments on student attitude: 


Perhaps the most heartening thing for an educator these 
days is the realization that the college student of the pres- 
ent—that is to say the average student, not merely the ex- 
ceptional one—is much more responsive than ever to intel- 
lectual experience and opportunity. His attitude in the 
classroom and the laboratory is more earnest and his in- 
tention to exhaust all the possibilities of the educational 
offering is considerably more definite, at least so far as my 
experience goes. 

In this connection I have been very much interested this 
fall in the report that there is a decided increase in the 
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number of students who have applied at the dormitory office 
for single rooms—that is, rooms where they can be by them. 
selves—and the explanation of this is that those students 
want to free themselves as much as possible from the dis. 
tractions of social life so they can get more out of their class. 
room work. 

Upon the common conception of ‘college life’ that is an 
almost revolutionary commentary. If it continues we shall 
have to rearrange many of our dormitory suites of rooms into 
single rooms to meet the demand next year. All this sort of 
thing is, of course, an inspiration to the teacher. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION of 
the State of Michigan, newly appointed, is a graduate of 
Albion College, Class of 1912. It is of interest also that the dele 
gation from Michigan to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church May, 1936, is solidly Albion—that is, if the 
President may be considered as belonging to the College. 


THE TREASURER of New York University has announced 

an operating surplus for the fifth successive year, for the 
year ending June 30, 1935. The total income during the year 
was $6,934,554.37, of which $6,016,876.33, or 86.77 per cent, was 
collected in student fees. Gifts received totaled $270,549.40. 
Expenses and appropriations were $6,924,932.24. 


LUB SUBSCRIPTIONS to the BuLLETIN are now a feature 
of our subscription list in thirty-one states of the Union, 
although not in every one of the 470 colleges holding member- 
ship in the Association. This means that ten subscriptions are 
being sent to one address for $5.00 per annum and larger nun- 
bers at the same rate. A good way to start the new year would 
be for each college not now making a club subscription to take 
prompt action and thereby provide for admitting its board and 
faculty members to this large and aggressive fellowship. 


THE FINANCIAL reports of Swarthmore College show that 

the income from investments during the year 1934-35 was 
the largest in the history of the institution and double that for 
the year 1928-29. Another part of the story is that the endow- 
ment has been very greatly increased during this same period. 
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WHITTIER COLLEGE, California, is making an interdepart- 
mental investigation in which practically all the members 
of the faculty are rendering active cooperation. The result is a 
shift from the ‘‘assignment of lessons’’ of so many pages in the 
pook to the search for material for advancing a theme or solving 








an a problem. 

: TH COMMITTEE on Trust Investments of the Pennsylvania 

of Bankers Association recently held a meeting in Philadelphia 
devoted to the exchange of information and experience in the 

N of matter of work acomplished and the principles set up for the 

eof investment of trust and endowment funds. The consideration 





of the factors of diversity, safety, and yield, made this meeting 
of especial interest to college administrators who were invited to 
be present. 






DEAN GILDERSLEEVE of Barnard College, in addressing 

the recent Educational Records Conference on ‘‘State Re- 
quirements that Discourage Educated Persons from Teaching,’’ 
stated that the requirements for state licenses to teach are bad 
and are getting worse. The tendency is to prescribe a large 
part of the course and the number of hours in each subject.’ . : 
This makes it practically impossible in some instances for any 
but graduates of the state normal schools to qualify. It is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for graduates of the best colleges to 
teach in the public schools. If the liberal arts college attempts 
to offer professional work in its regular course, the general edu- 
cation and the study of some particular subject suffer. The best 
students go into other fields. Prescriptions will not drive away 
the mediocre students from the teaching profession. It may be 
necessary to add a fifth year to the college in order to get in 
the professional requirements for state licenses. 
















R. WALTER A. JESSUP, speaking on ‘‘Some Implications 
of the Survey in Pennsylvania,’’ before the Educational 
Records Conference, discussed the results of the tests given to | 

i 






at 





college students and high school seniors. The tests revealed 
nothing directly as to social attitudes, emotional stability, 
esthetic appreciation, ete. They were set up to reveal progres- ii 
Sive advancement in the field of knowledge, to test the amount | 
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of enduring knowledge between groups, colleges, and students in 
the same college. Wide variability was found. Almost one 
fourth of the high school seniors tested ranked higher than the 
average college sophomore. Ten per cent of the high school 
seniors tested out-ranked the average of the senior class in eol- 
lege. The situation in one college was revealing. If graduation 
had been based on the enduring knowledge of the students a 
class of approximately the same size as the senior class would 
have been graduated, but 28 per cent of the seniors would have 
been eligible, 21 per cent of the junior class, 19 per cent of the 
sophomore class and 15 per cent of the freshman class. Dr. 
Jessup pointed out that the results of this study indicate the 
necessity for less complacency on the part of college and school 
officers. They should know more about the able student and give 
him a chance to progress at his own rate. 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION has made grants totalling 
$575,000 to five women’s colleges in recognition of the high 
quality of their work: To Bryn Mawr $150,000 for endowment; 
Smith, $175,000 for library development; Vassar, $160,000 for 
library endowment; Scripps, California, $40,000 for develop- 
ment of its educational program; Sweet Briar, $50,000 for 
endowment. In announcing the grants the Corporation ex- 
pressed the hope that they would call attention to the desirability 
of more generous public support of similar institutions. 
These gifts supplement a total of $435,000 given to other 
women’s colleges in the last ten years. 


R. HARRY R. JAMES, head of the Physics Department at 

Hastings College, Nebraska, is employed in special research 
work each summer at the University of Wisconsin. In coopera- 
tion with the state geological survey and with the former presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. E. A. Birge, he is now 
concerned with the establishment of new standardized tables 
on the absorption of light in pure water. 


A NOTHER important step in the development of Rosemont 

College, Pennsylvania, was marked, recently, by the dedica- 
tion of the new addition to the Gertrude Kistler Memorial Lib- 
rary. The new wing, which follows the architecture of the origi- 
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nal building, contains a spacious reading room opening off the 
Me paleony and a reserve book room on the second floor. On the 
the ground floor the new addition provides greatly extended stack 
facilities and the lower floor is divided into six seminar rooms, 





001 
ol. a librarian’s room, a cataloguing room and a publications room. 
on A sunken garden built around the southern and eastern walls 


of the Library, greatly enhances the beauty of the building. The 
Id original Library, the new wing and the garden are all the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sedgwick Kistler in memory of their daughter 
he Gertrude. 


| 


Nr. HE COLLEGE OF PUGET SOUND has organized what is 
he ealled the Alumni Loyalty Share Fund. This calls for the 
al subscription of $5.00 per year for five years for each share. The 


money is to be used for maintenance. The college is somewhat 
handicapped because of the fact that a large per cent of the 
alumni have been graduated within the past ten years. The 
h present president has conferred about 87 per cent of all the 
, degrees conferred by the institution since its founding. The 
attendance in regular day classes this fall is the largest first 
semester registration in the history of the college. 


yo 
' THE OUTSTANDING development during the last current 
f year at Washington University, St. Louis, is in the field of 
; social work. The residuary estate of Mrs. George Warren 


Brown, estimated at several hundred thousand dollars, has been 
left to the University with the understanding that an adequate 
building, which has been started, be erected, and that the re- 
; mainder of the estate be used for endowment for the George 
' Warren Brown Department of Social Work. 





PRESIDENT WRISTON of Lawrence College, in connection 
with his annual report for 1934-35, takes occasion to review 
the decade covered by the present administration. He says: 
“The great achievement of the faculty during the last ten years | 
is the establishment of a perfectly clear objective and a program i 
designed to realize that objective. . . . The significance of the } 
college course as a genuine experience of an intellectual, social, ! 
esthetic, and emotional kind has been made the keynote of the 
whole program. 
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THE FIFTIETH anniversary of the founding of Bryn Maw 
College was celebrated on November 1 and 2. Students ang 
alumnae were joined by about 1,000 delegates from learned gp. 
cieties, colleges and universities of the East and Middle West, 
President Emeritus Thomas, President Park, President James B, 
Conant, of Harvard, President Ada L. Comstock, of Radeliffe 
President Isaiah Bowman, of Johns Hopkins, and Dr. Simo 
Flexner, Retired Head of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Rsearch, were among the speakers. The Association of American 
Colleges was represented by Dr. W. W. Comfort, President of 
Haverford College. It was reported that $750,000 had been 
raised for endowment, and that the sum would be $1,000,000 by 
June, 1936. 
The major change in Bryn Mawr’s academic work during the 
year 1934-35 was the vote of the faculty to require the final 
examination in all courses for the A.B. degree. 


THE FIRST annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools for Negroes, representing one hundred 
institutions, was held at Fisk University, Nashville, November 14. 
The general theme of the meeting was ‘‘Occupational Oppor- 


tunities and Curriculum Offerings in Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.’’ 


HE NAME of the committee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation on relations with the N.R.A. and the Federal Govern- 
ment has been changed. It will be known henceforth as the Con- 
mittee on National Legislation. Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, President 
of the George Washington University, is the chairman. The 
other members of the Committee are the Reverend George John- 
son, Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Dr. 
Joseph H. Saunders, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Education Association, and Robert L. Kelly, Executive 
Secretary of the Association of American Colleges. 


ROLLIN S COLLEGE celebrated its semi-centennial November 

1-3. This date also marked the tenth anniversary of Dr. 
Hamilton Holt as President of the College. A very successful 
program was presented, and delegates from colleges:and univer- 
sities throughout the country were in attendance. 
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T= REGENTS of the University of Michigan have adopted 
a policy making it possible for members of the faculty hav- 
ing administrative duties, in addition to their instructional | 





| and 






Nest, duties, to relinquish the former upon the completion of fifteen 
es B. years of such service, at the end of which time they may be ap- 
liffe pointed to distinguished professorships in their respective fields. 
mon An Institute of Health and Social Sciences, with headquarters 


in Detroit, has been organized with the aid of funds furnished by 
adonor. The Institute will offer a two-year program leading to 
a professional degree or diploma in social work. A Chair of In- 
dustrial Relations has been established at Ann Arbor, to deal with 
the employer-employee relation, to offer instruction, to collect in- 
formation and to furnish information to interested persons. 
Much thought has been given to improvement of the Graduate 
School. A schedule of academic qualifications of appointment 
and promotion in the University faculties was approved by the 
Regents—a revision of a similar schedule originally adopted in 
1925. The general rules relating to student conduct have been 
rewritten and their enforcement has been entrusted to a Univer- 
sity committee called the University Committee on Student 
Conduct. 
The funds for the support of the University are by action of 
the Legislature of 1935 to be derived not from a property tax 
but from the general funds of the state. 
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HE COLBY COLLEGE Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa has 

adopted revised rules, effective with the Class of 1936 next i 
March, by which scholarly achievement, rather than high marks, | 
will be the basis of membership. While it is expected that, by | 
and large, the same students will be admitted as under the old | 
system of a certain numerical average, it is hoped there will be 
a shift in emphasis in the minds of students—that the gold key 
will be regarded as a symbol of scholarly zeal rather than a re- 
ward for high rank as an end in itself. The new regulations will 
exclude from membership the ‘‘mark-grabber’’ and a student 
whose very high marks in the elementary work of his first two 
years give him a high average in spite of the fact that he does 
not have the ability to excel in the more advanced courses. The 
new regulations provide for selection of candidates by a faculty 
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committee of five, one member of which changes each year. From 
the top 20 per cent of the senior class after the mid-year examina. 
tions, all who by unanimous consent of the committee are re. 
garded as unqualified will be eliminated. The remaining stp. 
dents are to be individually investigated. After consultation 
with the Dean, the head of the department in which the student 
is concentrating, and other faculty members, the investigator will 
submit a written report to the rest of the committee. The formal 
election will be held at a meeting of the chapter. 


At WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, Pennsylvania, four new 
scholarships were announced at the First Honors Convoea- 
tion. They are all competitive; one $200 scholarship each to 
the freshman, sophomore and junior classes, and an A.A.U.W. 
scholarship to the highest ranking junior class woman. 

A report by Dean Burr at the Convocation indicated that con- 
muting students’ grades were higher than campus students’ ; that 
non-fraternity and non-sorority grades were higher than sorority 
and fraternity rankings; that the grades of women were higher 
than those of men; and that senior class grades were highest and 
freshman ratings lowest. 


[N FOUR SMALL PAGES, the President of Occidental sets 

forth with clarity and succinctness ‘‘Information for the 
Friends of Occidental College, 1934-35,’’ which is the briefest 
and most striking ‘‘ Annual Report’’ received by the BULLETIN. 
Ten points are effectively made: (1) The college enrolment 
continued at the same level as in the preceding year. (2) The 
college year was completed with all bills paid and with a slight 
surplus remaining. (3) The contributions to current expense 
and scholarship funds amounted to $39,792. In 1933-34 the 
figure was $33,862; in 1932-33, $24,000. (4) The market value 
of securities held up remarkably well. The market value of en- 
dowment holdings is not less than the total number of dollars con- 
tributed during the years for this purpose. (5) The yield of all 
invested funds was 5.08 per cent ; in 1933-34 it was 5.10 per cent; 
in 1932-33, 4.94 per cent. (6) The collection from students has 
been very satisfactory. The total repayment on loans was $9,- 
500.00; in 1933-34 it was $8,800.00; in 1932-33, $6,100.00. All 
loan funds in cash and in dependable loans exist to the full 
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amount of the original gifts. (7) The college aided by its loan 
funds 335 students to an amount of $56,785.00—a reduction of 
$3,855.00 from the amount required in 1933-34. (8) More stu- 
dents were employed by the college than ever before—161. There 
was paid to students for such employment $18,124.36. (9) The 
college participated during the year in the federal program of 
part-time work to an amount of $9,013.50. This Government aid 
enabled eighty students to continue their studies. (10) The As- 
sociated Student Office, which handles all student activities re- 
ports that the income received has been sufficient to meet all its 
financial responsibilities of the year. 


TH DIRECTOR of the Lafayette College Placement Bureau 

reports that 97 of the 159 members of the Class of 1935 who 
registered for employment were placed by October 1; 51 con- 
tinued their studies in graduate schools, making 93 per cent of 
all occupied. At this time last year 89 per cent of the class of 
1934 who registered were fully occupied. The report for 1933- 
1934 established a record of 131 placements. This was 90 per 
cent higher than any year before and marked the break in em- 
ployment ; large numbers of alumni of excellent experience had 
registered and accumulated in the files because there were no 
calls for them ; then, with the rapid turn in employment this year 
there were many opportunities available within a few months 
and placements were rapid. With 94 current registrations and 
an accumulation of 125 in the active file, 131 placements made 
reduced the active file to 88. This year the active file has 
decreased to 81. The report concludes: 


It is especially gratifying to note the fine spirit in which 
members of the administration, the faculty and the student 
body cooperate with the Bureau in the problems of the em- 
ployment of college men. There is an increasing recognition 
that the successful placement of undergraduates and gradu- 
ates is a vital factor bearing upon the enrolment and general 
welfare of the College. 


N ESTIMATED increase of $25,000 in earnings from part 
and full-time positions over the year 1933-34, is reported 
by the Director of the Boston University Bureau of Appoint- 
ments. A total of $125,564 was earned by students and gradu- 
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ates, divided into $104,100 for full-time and $21,464 for part 
time work. The estimated earnings of students placed by this 
Bureau since 1931 are put at $686,890. In full-time placement 
the past year there was increase both as to number of persons 
placed and the amount earned. In the report of the American 
Teacher Placement Association, for teacher placement alone, 
Boston University succeeded in maintaining a percentage of 
placement in the upper 7 per cent level for American colleges 
and universities. 

In checking the number of graduates placed since the organi- 
zation of the Bureau of Appointments, it was found that in 1931 
the total ratio of placement was 30.4 per cent; in 1932 it was 
43.7 per cent; in 1933 it was 59.8 per cent, and in 1934 it was 
69 per cent. A later check of this ratio was made at the time 
when the American Teacher Placement Association made a spe 
cial study of teacher placement throughout the country, and it 
was learned that at that time 79 per cent of all Boston University 
graduates had secured positions for the year. 


PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE, of Swarthmore College, in his 

address at the opening of the new academic year announce 
that twelve new appointments had been made to the teaching 
staff, seven full-time and five part-time instructors; that thre 
promotions had been authorized by the Board of Managers, and 
that eight members of the faculty had returned after full o 
partial leave last year. Leave of absence has been granted t 
three other members of the faculty for 1935-36. 

The freshman class at Swarthmore is larger than last year and 
the size of the college correspondingly increased. The exces 
above the chosen limit of 500 does not, however, indicate any 
change in policy but in the words of the president is ‘‘only an 
exception, made because of the unusual number of applicants of 
high quality who applied to us this year. It is still our intention 
to keep Swarthmore a small college.’’ 


‘THE TRUSTEES of Oberlin College took several important 

steps in financial procedure during the past year. The tu: 
tion fee was increased from $225.00 to $250.00 per year, effective 
‘in September, 1935. Final approval was given to a considerable 
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number of leaves of absence for the year 1935-36, marking the 
first step toward the resumption of a more normal program. The 
general salary reductions adopted in June, 1933, were lightened 
last June by 2 per cent in each case. A few advances in salary, 
amounting in all to about $6,000, were authorized—these being 
the first such advances in three years. 

A special Committee on Insurance at Oberlin College recom- 
mended that because of the importance of having the declared 
value of the buildings accurate and reliable, and not likely to 
provoke contest in case of fire loss, an appraisal be secured by 
an insurance firm of recognized standing and that changes in 
value by additions and improvements be periodically checked. 
Such an appraisal was made in the spring of 1935. This ap- 
praisal showed for all buildings and their contents, so far as 
insurable, a ‘‘depreciated or net sound value’’ of $4,269,127. 
On the new plan of insurance, the annual cost will be about 
$9,000 a year, with a total coverage of $3,800,000—as against a 
former cost of about $7,200, with a total coverage of about 
$2,400,000. 

A study of the length of the college year at Oberlin as com- 
pared with that of forty-one other institutions showed that the 
net length of the year in Oberlin was greater than in any of the 
other institutions except Harvard, in which the length was ex- 
actly the same. It was decided to shorten the Oberlin year by 
one week, and Commencement has been designated as the Tuesday 
preceding the 14th day of June, or June 14, if that be Tuesday. 

The $1,000 first prize for an American symphony, offered by 
Swift and Company of Chicago, was won by Normand Lockwood, 
Assistant Professor of Theory and Composition in the Oberlin 
Conservatory. The symphony, entitled ‘‘A Year’s Chronicle’’ 
(impressions of the year 1933) was played by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction of Frederick Stock, at its 
concerts on April 4 and 5. 

The first Church Music Conference to be sponsored by the 
Conservatory held in Oberlin last December was attended by 
more than a hundred visitors, for the most part organists and 
choir directors. The possibility of holding an annual ‘‘clinic’’ 
on church music and choir training is being considered. 
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The decision to make admission to Oberlin College possible 
without distinction of race or color was made in the spring of 
1835. The centennial of that decision was recognized in the 
spring of 1935 by a special Assembly, at which Dr. Mordeeaj 
Johnson, President of Howard University, reviewed the progress 
of higher education for Negroes in America, and by the placing 
of a simple bronze tablet in Carnegie Library. 

About $80,000 was given to students in scholarships and in 
student aid; and about $25,000 in loans. Sums totaling about 
$125,000 were earned by students through campus employment, 
Two hundred and forty-four students benefited from FERA 
grants to a total of $22,500, the average grant being about $100. 
Many of the projects were of benefit to the community as well as 
to the College. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY conducted on successive Sunday 

afternoons during November a series of University Confer- 
ences under the leadership of the Reverend William I. Lonergan, 
on ‘‘Rome vs. Russia,’’ dealing with ‘‘The Fact of Communism,” 
‘The Fallacy of Communism,’’ ‘‘The Menace of Communism,” 
and ‘‘The Remedy of Communism.’’ The lectures were accon- 
panied by a special musical program. 


M388 REGINA FLANNERY, instructor in anthropology, is 

the first lay woman to become a member of the faculty of 
the Catholic University of America in Washington, D. C. She 
studied under the Reverend Doctor John M. Cooper, who has 
directed her research among the Indians of the southern ex- 
tremity of Hudson’s Bay in Canada. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO has recently taken 

three steps toward reorganization: the establishment of a 
General College, the separation of the College of Arts and Sei- 
ences into Upper and Lower Divisions under distinct adminis- 
trative heads, and the administrative combination of this Upper 
Division with the Graduate School under one head. The Gen- 
eral College is designed mainly in terms of two-year programs, 
with emphasis upon vocational curricula and irregular programs 
of students not planning to work for degrees. Admission re 
quirements, however, are the same as for the other colleges. The 
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Lower Division has been set up to stress efficient handling of 
first and second-year students, with special emphasis upon 
personnel work and good teaching. 


LARK UNIVERSITY is the recipient of special grants from 

the Guggenheim Foundation in support of rocket experi- 
ments at Roswell, New Mexico, where a testing laboratory has 
been set up. Other grants have been received from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for the promotion of work in biology, and 
several individual members of the faculty have received grants- 
in-aid from various sources. 

Honors courses have been provided at Clark University for 
all departments. A course on the Appreciation of the Fine Arts 
has been introduced and by vote of the faculty has been required 
of all freshman students. Closer cooperation has been effected 
between the departments, and many joint seminars are held in 
the graduate division of the institution. 


THE NEW PROGRAM at Hendrix College has attracted a 

number of distinguished visitors, including President Mary 
E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke, Dr. John J. Coss of Columbia, Dr. 
Edgar W. Knight of the University of North Carolina, Dean 
Malcolm McLain of the University of Minnesota, Dr. George A. 
Works of the University of Chicago, Drs. Doak Campbell and 
H. L. Caswell of Peabody, and Dr. Bertram Schrieke, Commis- 
sioner of Education of Dutch East India. The General Educa- 
tion Board has recently made grants for the purchase of books 
and for doubling the stock and reading-room facilities of the 
library for more effective service. As a part of the program, the 
Board has appropriated money for the salary of a head libra- 
rian, and is continuing its allowance of the salaries of three pro- 
fessors, one of whom just completed his work for the doctorate 
at Paris. The Juilliard Foundation has extended for another 
year the grant of the salary of the instructor in violin, while 
their standard college music equipment was recently donated 
by the Carnegie Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION announces 
the establishment of a Financial Advisory Service. The pur- 
poses of the Service are to offer advice and assistance to educa- 
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tional institutions, systems, controlling bodies and agencies jn 
regard to their financial problems, and to study these problems 
with a view to developing policies and standards of practice. It 
facilities and services are available to all colleges and universi. 
ties as well as to all educational groups and agencies throughout 
the country. 

The Service is to be carried on under the general supervision 
of Dr. Lloyd Morey, Comptroller of the University of Illinois 
and formerly Chairman of the National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher Education, as Chief Con- 
sultant. Advisory groups from among the financial officers of 
colleges and universities will be set up from time to time to con- 
sider specific subjects. Mr. George E. Van Dyke, formerly 
Technical Secretary of the National Committee, has been named 
Technical Associate in charge of the Washington office which is 
located at 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Mr. Van Dyke. 


HOWARD W. OXLEY, Director of CCC Camp Education, 

sent out in September from the U. S. Office of Education 
approximately one hundred letters to colleges and universities 
asking their cooperation in opening up scholarships and other 
educational aids to members of CCC camps. Mr. Oxley invited 
suggestions from the colleges on various types of cooperation 
with the educational program of the camps and added: ‘‘We 
are in great need of more and better extension classes, lectures, 
library service and other instructional assistance. . . . Would 
it be possible for your institution to set up a scholarship of some 
kind, or any sort of financial aid which would enable a promising 
CCC youth to continue his educational plan?’’ The response 
has been encouraging. Scholarships have been established at 
Boston University, Davis and Elkins College, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Massachusetts State College, Northeastern 
University, Reed College, Washington State College, Wesleyan 
University, the University of Virginia, ete. 


RUST INVESTMENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA, a recent 
brochure issued by the Committee on Trust Investments of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, contains the text of a re- 
cently enacted law in Pennsylvania, which is referred to as 4 
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guide in the task of investing endowment funds in any jurisdic- 
tion. The tests and safeguards are intended to assure the selec- 
tion of a high form of investment for colleges as well as trust 
institutions acting in a fiduciary capacity. Two hundred and 
seventy-six separate security issues, aggregating nearly three and 
one-half billion dollars in par value are listed in the book, which 
may be obtained on application from the American Institute for . 
Endowments, ¢/o The Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia. 


IVE Henry Fellowships, having a value of £500 each, tenable 

for one year at Oxford or Cambridge, are offered again to 
American students this year. Candidates must be unmarried 
American citizens. Preference will be given to applicants who 
are in their last year of undergraduate work or who have just 
started upon graduate work in a recognized college or university 
in the United States. Each candidate must submit evidence of 
distinction in some recognized branch of learning and must also 
present a definite scheme of study or research proposed to be 
carried out at Oxford or Cambridge. The choice of the subject 
of study can be regarded as unrestricted, provided the scheme of 
work meets with the approval of the Committee of Management 
and of the British university to which the Fellow is assigned. 
Men Fellows have a free choice of Oxford or Cambridge. Wo- 
men may apply for appointment to any college or school which 
regularly admits women to departments of study in the universi- 
ties mentioned. 

Applications must be submitted on special forms furnished by 
the Secretary’s Office, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
or the Secretary’s Office, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., by 
December 16, 1935. 


RANK E. GANNETT recently announced the formation of a 

foundation to distribute 75 per cent of the net income of his 
newspapers, after his death, ‘‘for public charitable, educational 
and general philanthropic purposes.’’ The donor said that the 
two considerations that actuated him in setting up the Frank E. 
Gannett Newspaper Foundation, Inc., were: (1) Continuation 
of his nineteen publications in fourteen cities with the primary 
idea of making good and useful newspapers of widest possible 
service to their communities, rather than the largest possible 
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profit. (2) That most of the profits, after the first consideration 
is satisfied, shall go for the welfare of the people, particularly 
in the area they serve, and not to pile fortunes for any individnal 
or group. The Foundation will become the controlling owner of 
the common stock now owned in entirety by Mr. Gannett. 

The Foundation provides the ‘‘greatest latitude’’ to a board 
of directors in distributing its funds. Eleven directors, to serve 
for life or until resignations, were announced. Vacancies on 
the board are to be filled by the board itself from persons quali- 
fying with at least 100 shares of stock. At least eight must be 
experienced newspaper men and one a lawyer. 


A REPORTS coming from the field indicate that, despite 

acute economic problems, each of the ten Associated China 
Colleges* began its work this autumn in a most encouraging 
manner. Almost every college is crowded to the limit of its 
capacity. Last year the enrolment was 4,200, and incomplete 
figures for 1935 indicate a further substantial increase this year. 
In each of these institutions there is a movement toward increas- 
ing Chinese support. During the past five years, when the grovw- 
ing severity of economic conditions has forced constantly down- 
ward the amount of support from the West, the total of gifts 
from Chinese sources has risen steadily and rapidly. Since 1929 
the proportion of income received from China has risen from 
about 24 per cent to a little more than 40 per cent—this despite 
all the thronging problems the Chinese people themselves have 
encountered during this period. 


Our CHARTER MEMBER PRESIDENTS 


The Bunietin has made a little study of our Charter Member 
Presidents. The Association of American Colleges now enrolls 
469 colleges. In 1915, when the Constitution was adopted, the 
Association was composed of 160 institutions, 109 of which were 
represented at the annual meeting of that year. Including 
James A. Blaisdell, President of Claremont Colleges, then Presi- 
dent of Pomona College (one of the Claremont group), there 


*Cheeloo University (Shantung), Fukien Christian University, Ginling 
College, Hangchow Christian College, Hua Chung College, Lingnan Univer- 
sity, University of Nanking, Soochow University, West China Union Uni- 
versity, Yenching University. 
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are twenty of the Charter Member Presidents who are still 
presidents of the same college: Ernst J. Pihlblad, Bethany Col- 
lege, Kansas, Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College, B. H. Kroeze, 
Jamestown College, Vivian B. Small, Lake Erie College, T. H. 
McMichael, Monmouth College, John O. Spencer, Morgan Col- 
lege, W. H. McMaster, Mount Union College, Mary E. Woolley, 
Mount Holyoke College, W. G. Clippinger, Otterbein College, 
James A. Blaisdell, Pomona College, R. E. Blackwell, Randolph- 
Macon College, E. O. Lovett, Rice Institute, F. W. Boatwright, 
University of Richmond (Richmond College), Silas Evans, 
Ripon College, H. E. Rondthaler, Salem College, North Carolina, 
Frank E. Mossman, Southwestern College, Kansas, W. P. Few, 
Duke University (Trinity College), George L. Omwake, Ursinus 
College, Ellen F. Pendleton, Wellesley College, Kerr D. Mac- 
millan, Wells College. President Harry M. Gage of Coe College 
(Huron College 1913-20) and Preident John S. Nollen of Grin- 
nell College (Lake Forest College 1907-18) were presidents of 
other colleges at that time. Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association of American Colleges, was then President 
of Earlham College. All the executives named have been 
engaged continuously in administrative work since 1915—one 
in “Y’’ and Red Cross work overseas, 1917-20, and as a college 
dean, 1920-31. 

W. G. Clippinger, Harry M. Gage and Robert L. Kelly have 
attended every meeting without exception, beginning in 1915. 
John S. Nollen has attended every meeting except during his 
absence on war work abroad. Donald J. Cowling, George L. 
Omwake and B. H. Kroeze have missed only one meeting—that 
of 1935. Frank E. Mossman and W. H. McMaster have been 
absent not more than twice—the latter being out of the country 
in January, 1935. 

The feeling of the Charter Member Presidents may be inferred 
from the following comments from two of them: 


The Association of American Colleges has been of inesti- 
mable help to this college. 


I was present at the first meeting and, so far as I recall, 
present at every meeting since that time, and I am proud 
to be listed among those who had anything whatever to do 
with so promising and useful an organization. 
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WHAT IS A PROFESSION? 


R. GEORGE E. VINCENT, well known to all American 

educators, set forth six criteria in answer to the question 
‘*What is a Profession?’’ at the fourth Annual Conference of 
the American Institute of Decorators. His observations have 
peculiar significance in view of the effort which the Association 
of American Colleges has been making for over twenty-one 
years to contribute to the development of the profession of eol- 
lege administration. 

Naming law, medicine, and theology as the classic professions 
and without definitely indicating any others, he offered his 
criteria with the explanation that they were arrived at entirely 
by the processes of induction. 

(1) A profession is based on a tradition which has definite 
intellectual elements. There is a body of knowledge which 
furnishes a broad foundation and this body of knowledge 
expresses itself in a definite literature. 

(2) There is a constant adjustment, revision, and enlargement 
of this body of knowledge. It is a growing thing. Every pro- 
fession, therefore, encourages processes of research. 

(3) A profession has a method of controlling the selection 
of its members. In the case of law and medicine this control 
is lodged largely in the government. In England private initia- 
tive is backed by the state in developing this control. In America 
there are voluntary organizations of control the chief of which 
is the university. 

(4) A profession develops an organization of its member 
into a corporate body. The members of this body are conscious 
of their comradeship. It conserves technical knowledge and 
ability and represents devotion to a cause. Membership m 
the body enlarges the individual prestige and involves a responsi- 
bility to the individual to build up the cause. There is a pro 
fessional spirit. 

(5) There is a professional code designed primarily to do 
away with causes of friction. However, this code must always 
be subordinated to the larger interests. 

(6) The profession also has regard for its contribution to 8 
larger social effectiveness. There is a code which symboliz 
the social obligations of the profession to the community. 
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THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


R. E. 8S. EVENDEN, Assistant Director, National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, reports a greater percentage 
of high school teachers come from colleges and universities than 
from normal schools and teachers colleges. All senior high school 
teachers should come from the colleges and universities. Like- 
wise, all should receive professional training in an institution 
designed for that purpose. As Stowe points out,* the California 
method of requiring a Master’s degree would take care of this, 
giving to the graduate departments of the universities the 
responsibility of awarding the degree. But this would not be 
necessary. A year’s course, perhaps less, might be arranged 
in the teachers’ colleges throughout the state. This might well 
be combined with a form of apprenticeship training in the train- 
ing schools. 

The liberal arts colleges would then give instruction in educa- 
tion only from the historical, psychological and sociological 
aspects:—an instruction valuable to all citizens, not primarily 
teachers. It is indeed unfortunate that ‘‘Education’’ courses 
of all kinds have been deemed desirable for teachers only. Every 
citizen needs to know historical and present status of our educa- 
tional institutions. But the teacher training institution should 
have the responsibility for professional training, except in the 
case of graduate training in the university. 

Moreover, this is the sole function of the teacher-training 
institution so far as high school teachers are concerned. The 
people of the state should not be expected to provide free univer- 
sities and then also be expected to provide free liberal arts train- 
ing in several so-called teachers’ colleges. 

Stowe maintains that the initiative for reorganization lies with 
the state as is the case in California. It does seem, however, 
that it should not be necessary to wait for this step, slowed up 
a8 it would be with the necessity for legislative action. Surely 
4 group of trustees, or presidents, or others interested in liberal 
arts colleges and teachers’ colleges could get together and arrive 

*Stowe, A Monroe, ‘‘ Liberal Arts Colleges and the Professional Prepara- 


Ps of High-School Teachers.’’ School and Society, Sept. 30, 1933. Pp. 
35-437, 
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at some agreement, particularly in those where conditions are 
most necessary for such agreement. As a matter of fact, it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that something must be done 
Endowment for private institutions has been cut; they must 
cut down expenses if they are to survive. Public money for 
tax-supported institutions is less plentiful; they cannot count 
on public support as they have in the past decade. Surely coop. 
eration will prove a help and a desirable way in which to save 
money and to spend it wisely. It will be the means whereby 
education not only ‘‘carries on’’ but ‘‘ pushes forward.’’—Eleanor 
Olmstead Miller, Illinois College. 


SABBATICAL LEAVES AT WELLESLEY 


I consider a fund for Sabbatical grants on a par with salary 
funds. I do not know of anything that so enriches the intellectual 
life of a college as the provision for Sabbatical grants.—Eilen 
Fitz Pendleton. 


It was in 1886 that Wellesley made her first Sabbatical grant. 
Today anyone of professorial rank who has served the college for 
at least six years is eligible. The number eligible varies each year 
but averages six or seven. During a Sabbatical leave, full salary 
is paid for a one-semester leave and half salary for a year’s leave. 
Unless too specialized, the courses of those on leave are continued 
by other members of the department. 

This has all taken considerable money and there have been two 
sources on which to draw. In 1878 Professor Eben Norton Hors 
ford gave $20,000 which was to lie fallow for ten years, the income 
then to be divided yearly as follows: 50 per cent for Sabbatical 
Grants, 40 per cent for the Library Fund and 10 per cent for the 
Science Fund. Instead of waiting the full ten years, Professor 
Horsford made a gift for this purpose in 1886. 

In 1930 the Trustees set up the Ellen Fitz Pendleton Fund for 
Sabbatical Grants at $77,243. This was derived from a Semi- 
Centennial gift of $75,000 made by the Class of 1886. Last Jun 
class gifts from 1909 and 1924 brought this fund to $88,039. The 
Gifts Committee of the Trustees and the Alumnae Fund Commit 
tee are rounding this out to $100,000, the Alumnae Fund objet 
tive for the year 1935-36. 
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dN EDUCATIONAL BUYERS ASSOCIATION, which, in- 

terestingly enough, is an outgrowth of initial efforts begun by 
the Executive Secretary of the Association of American Colleges 
and the then Purchasing Agent of the University of Chicago, 
John C. Dinsmore, now enrolls about 200 of the most progressive 
and powerful institutions of the country. Besides the feature of 
buying through pool contracts, it offers many suggestions for 
improving the efficiency of the department of purchasing and 
thereby conserving expenses. E. T. Brown, Treasurer of Rollins 
College, Florida, is in charge of Promotion and Public Relations. 


[DOANE COLLEGE of Nebraska and Washburn College of 

Kansas have each received a gift of one-half million dollars 
by virtue of the settlement of the will of Mr. Charles Boswell, 
written a half century ago. This will has been in adjudication 
for some time and this happy decision has now been reached. 


,ALAMAZOO COLLEGE of Michigan reports a gift of $150,- 
000 for a new men’s dormitory. Plans are being made at 
once for the construction of this addition to the Kalamazoo plant. 


THE FRESHMEN of Massachusetts State College, in a referen- 

dum vote, agree with John Milton—‘‘I was so allured to read 
that no recreation came to be more welcome.’’ In other respects 
may there not be articulate and glorious Miltons among them? 
You never can tell. 


AMHERST COLLEGE reports an enrolment of 840 students 

for the current year, as against 785 in 1934-35. The faculty 
has made substantial progress in its studies of academic proce- 
dures and has modified the regulations for the Bachelor’s degree, 
effective this year. New courses have been added for each of the 
four years, including work in political science and fine arts. 

The college has pursued the policy of increasing the amount 
of work available for students and 146 earned thus a part of 
their expenses last year. Two hundred and forty-three received 
scholarships and similar aid to the amount of $62,567; and in 
addition a few received loans aggregating $3,690. 

The college closed its fiscal year with a current surplus of 
$4,200. Income exceeded budget estimates by $19,000, while the 
operating expenses were less than budget estimates by $11,000. 
The sum of $54,000 was transferred from current income to 
endowment, including $31,000 for the Pension Fund. 
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Through the generosity of a recent alumnus faculty felloy. 
ships for study abroad have been established during the past 
year and three of the younger faculty men are now enjoying 
them. The Rockefeller Foundation has granted a generous sub. 
vention for five years for biological research, and the National 
Research Council has made a grant for research in chemi 
in recognition of the work done by members of the faculty, 

The reconstruction of the Morgan Library has been completed 
affording better facilities than ever before and through generous 
gifts from its friends exceptionally interesting house libraries 
have been provided for each of the four dormitories. The alumni 
have raised within the year $250,000 for a new gymnasium 
which is to be begun at once. A significant gift is that of 
$10,000 from an anonymous donor, the income of which is to 
be put at the unrestricted disposal of the Director of Religious 
Activities for the advancement of his work. 

The college has received during the year the largest gift ever 
made for general purpose—$1,172,000 from the F. L. Babbott 
(’78) estate. The principal is to remain intact for twenty-five 
years, the income to be expended at the discretion of the trustees, 
The purpose of the latter is not to use this income for current 
expenses but to advance the permanent interests of the college. 


PA2TMoUTH COLLEGE reports the national distribution 
and the number of foreign students in the present freshman 
class of 650 as unusually great with a representation from thirty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia and from seven foreign 
countries. The Dartmouth average of approximately two men 
per secondary school, from which the freshman class is drawn, is 
an unusual one. The College has particular satisfaction in this 
distribution among schools and the distribution between high 
schools and private schools which is just about half and half. 

The library circulation indicated a marked increase during the 
past year, 314,860 volumes having been signed out in comparison 
with 284,983 for the previous year. The increase came in cit- 
culation at the reserve desk for books used in daily work. 

At the request of Palaeopitus, undergraduate governing body, 
that investigation be made of the desirability of continuing the 
existence of national fraternities at Dartmouth, President Hop- 
kins appointed a committee last December to study the whole 
fabric of the undergraduate social life in all its phases. This 
committee consisted of four alumni, two members of the faculty, 
two members of the Administration of the College, and six under- 
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graduates. It has been at work ever since last December and 
expects to submit its report to the President in February. 


CASH PRIZE of $15,000 will be awarded by the trustees of 

Lake Forest College on or after January 1, 1940, for the 
best book or manuscript, heretofore unpublished, on the connec- 
tion, relation and mutual bearing of the humanities, the social 
sciences, the physical sciences, the biological sciences, or any 
branch of knowledge, with and upon the Christian religion. The 
award will be made under the Bross Foundation, founded by 
William Bross in 1890. For further information, address Presi- 
dent Herbert M. Moore, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 


M2: ANNA Y. REED, in her The Effective and Ineffective 

College Teacher, has a keen sense of values. She does not 
“talk about the subject and about.’’ On the contrary she under- 
takes to point out concretely the qualifications of an effective 
teacher and also to put her finger on the personal characteristics 
of an ineffective teacher. But she does not stop here. She is 
equally direct and frank in indicating methods and devices by 
which college and university instruction may be improved. One 
part of the book is devoted to various kinds of objective tests. 
There are various valuable tables, charts and appendices. 


HE BULLETIN is happy to acknowledge kind words from 
its friends. A college president recently wrote: ‘‘I need not 
tell you how much the BULLETIN is appreciated by the members 
of our staff. Keep up the good work.’’ A librarian in a tax- 
supported institution says: ‘‘We have found your BULLETIN of 
real worth and are glad of the opportunity of completing our 
files.’ From a comptroller’s office comes this word: ‘‘We are 
interested in knowing if this University is allowed an additional 
subscription to the BunueTINn. The BULLETIN is of value to this 
office with its information on funds and taxes. We will be glad 
to fill out an application for a subscription.’’ The regular price 
of an annual subscription is $3.00. Faculty members of Asso- 
ciation Colleges are offered the special privilege of subscribing 
individually at $1.00, or in clubs of ten or more at 50 cents each. 
Subscribers receive the complete Proceedings of the Annual Meet- 
ing in the March BULLETIN. 








CURRENT CURRICULUM TRENDS 


BIFURCATION AND UNIFICATION 


Roser L. KELLY 


T THE twenty-second annual meeting of the Association of 

American Colleges, to be held in New York in January, the 
general theme will be ‘‘The College in Social Progress.”’ This 
theme is to be presented from the point of view of college adminis. 
trators both in the United States and in the British Common. 
wealth, and also from the points of view of professional education, 
particularly in the fields of Law, Medicine, Engineering, and 
Education. The Association of American Medical Colleges and 
the Association of American Law Schools are designating the 
respective speakers from these associations. Pronouncements by 
these associations, official and unofficial, are to the same effect. 
Here are a few samples: 


I 


As THE PROFESSIONAL ScHoots Sze It 


Dr. Fred C. Zapffe, Secretary of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges: 

So called ‘premedical’ courses in arts colleges are not ap- 
proved by this Association and the colleges have been notified 
of this fact. Too much science and specially arranged 
courses for medical students are not productive of the best 
training. 

Dr. William D. Cutter, Secretary of the American Medical 
Association: 

It goes without saying that a good general education is the 
best foundation for a medical career, but is there anyone 
who can specify precisely what is meant by a good general 
education or how it can be obtained? Certainly a college 
degree is no criterion. All education that is worthy of the 
name is self-education and depends upon character and in- 
tellectual ability. 


Furthermore, the American Medical Association is officially 
deploring the tendency for medical schools to enlarge their enrol- 
ment without a corresponding increase in personnel or instruc 
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tional facilities and this necessarily means higher standards of 
excellence for prospective students. 


H. W. Arrant, Secretary-Treasurer of the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools: 

I think it would be fair to say that most legal educators 
favor the inclusion of certain subjects that are conceived as 
having a direct vocational relation and value to legal educa- 
tion, such as history, political science, economics, English, 
sociology, psychology and philosophy. In addition to these, 
the inclusion of as much in the way of liberal education as 
possible would be favored. Of course, the subjects which I 
have enumerated are a part of a liberal education. There 
has been no official pronouncement concerning this matter, 
however, and only in a few cases suggestions that the Asso- 
ciation prescribe certain subjects, have been rejected. 


Will Shafroth, Adviser to the American Bar Association, has 
submitted Standards of that Association which coincide essen- 
tially with those of the Association of American Law Schools, 
requiring as a minimum condition of admission at least two years 
of study in a college. 

It is well known, of course, that many law schools, as well as 
medical colleges, require college work in addition to that outlined 
in the minimum requirements. 

The speaker who is to present the view from the standpoint of 
engineering education at our annual meeting is president of one 
of our best known schools of technology. In accepting the invita- 
tion to speak, he said: 


My general theme will be the relation of social structure 
to engineering education. I am pleased to note that the 
liberal viewpoint in technical education that prevails at my 
institution, warrants membership in the Association of 
American Colleges. My inclinations are in accord with such 
a point of view. The fine facilities that have obtained here 
in the classics, modern languages, and the arts generally, 
have had a marked influence on the character of engineer- 
ing education on this campus. I am hoping that a relation 
between fine arts and engineering in the way of esthetics of 
design may become even further distinctive of engineering 
education under our auspices. 


There is documentary evidence available, submitted by officials 
of long standing of such institutions as Swarthmore, Princeton, 
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Harvard, Vassar, and Chicago, in which assurance is given that 
the tendency, as a result of recent developments in the educa. 
tional program, is to broaden the base of the work of the last two 
years of undergraduate instruction. This guarantees a further 
development of the synthetic processes which are frankly de. 
fended in this paper, as constituting the science of liberal 
education. 

Even in the field of Home Economies, which is usually looked 
upon as a rather restricted field, the following comment is ap. 
proved by the Chief of Home Economics Education Service of 
the United States Office of Education: 


As a matter of fact, one of the criticisms leveled at Home 
Economies has been that it has made of itself a department 
of high specialization rather than a department serving the 
common needs of all students as do English, history and 
sociology. I believe the criticism is essentially sound, and 
Home Economics is engaged in making the adjustments to 
that end throughout the country. 


G. D. Timmons, Secretary-Treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion of Dental Schools, has sent us a resolution of that Association 
expressing disapproval of rigid specification of required subjects 
in the two years of work in the college of arts and sciences by any 
regulatory body other than the universities and schools them- 
selves. While Leroy M. 8. Miner, Dean of Harvard University 
Dental School, a member of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Dental Schools, recently asserted: 


If dentistry is going to command a place of equality with 
the other divisions of the medical profession—and none of us 
should be satisfied with anything less—I think we must admit 
that it will need to strengthen its intellectual foundations. 
... No dentist ought to be content not to have some knowl- 
edge and understanding of the great events and of the great 
men that have contributed to the march of civilization. To 
know and to understand the meaning of the struggles which 
men have made down through the ages to banish ignorance 
and fear and prejudice, by extending the frontiers of knowl- 
edge, brings a sympathetic understanding of the struggles of 
one’s contemporaries. 


Shall professional work in education stand alone among the 
professions in being subject to the blighting influence of legal 
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and quasi-legal requirements ? How long will the liberal colleges 
tolerate interference with their programs by state legislatures and 
state departments of education which constantly make it more 
difficult for an educated person to become a teacher? Shall many 
of our most talented young men and women be driven from the 
field of education because of these petty requirements? We have 
yet to discover the formula in terms of which liberal colleges may 
educate prospective teachers and yet maintain their integrity as 
liberal colleges. In view of current political pressures, must we 
admit that this formula is undiscoverable? 





II 


TowArD BIFURCATION OF STRUCTURE 


That there is an important trend in the direction of separating 
the work of the first two years from that of the last two years, is 
an interesting fact in present-day college development. The con- 
clusion has been reached by some students and critics of the Amer- 
ican college, that this movement has reached the proportions of a 
rout. At last, the American college is facing its Waterloo! 

The Association of American Colleges is projecting a plan for 
amore thorough study, based upon direct contacts with selected 
institutions. 

There is but one college in the United States within a great 
university which confines itself to the work of the first two years 
—that is the College of the University of Chicago. There the 
four-year college has been split asunder structurally. The last 
two years’ work for the baccalaureate degree is offered as be- 
fore, but in structurally different units of university organiza- 
tin. There are a few independent colleges of the four-year type 
which have developed approximately the same arrangement. 
The president of one of the most conspicuous of these has re- 
marked that the unifying influences of the four years’ work are 
much more significant. There are, in some instances, general col- 
leges or junior colleges which are structurally separate but they 
are found in institutions which are maintaining also the tradi- 
tional four-year college. 
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Fourteen institutions have separate deans for the lower division 
and the upper division. In some of these cases, however, these 
deans while coordinate in their relations one to the other, are sub. 
ordinate to the dean of instruction of the college as a whole. In 
these cases, the structural division is not complete. These insti- 
tutions are: George Washington, Florida, Emory, Idaho, Loyola 
(Ill.), Chicago, Iowa State, Louisiana State, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Toledo, Oregon State, Oregon, Utah. It will be noted 
that most of these are tax-supported institutions. The few others 
are located in or near great centers of population. 

There are nine institutions which have committees or boards 
with varying degrees of responsibility within the area of the 
lower division. These institutions are: Hendrix, Stanford, Colo- 
rado College, Rollins, Goucher, Johns Hopkins, Utah, Illinois 
Wesleyan, Idaho. 

The catalogues of four institutions—Denver, George Wash- 
ington, Goucher, and West Virginia—announce that they have 
junior-college or lower-division advisers who apparently are con- 
cerned with instructional rather than personnel problems. The 
total number, however, is not 14 plus 9 plus 4, since there are 
several cases of duplication in these lists. Perhaps these institv- 
tions may be said to have attained some degree of bifurcation. 


Tue GENERAL COLLEGE 


Then five institutions—the College of the Pacific, Southern 
California, Indiana, Minnesota, and Marymount—have developed 
two-year unit organizations, sometimes under the head of “‘gen- 
eral college,’’ and sometimes with especially designated directors, 
which are operated independently of the regular four-year course, 
which is still maintained and in which the organic division is not 
apparent. 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION AND COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


It is significant that of the forty-two colleges and universities 
listed by Jones as requiring comprehensive examinations in two 
or more departments for the degree, twenty-nine do not indicate 
in their catalogues divisional organization on the horizontal plane, 
either of a structural or functional type. It should be observed, 
however, that so striking a change of emphasis in teaching pre 
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cedure as is involved in ‘‘distribution’’ and ‘‘concentration”’ or 
in “honors work,’’ involves, if it does not state, a functional, 
though not necessarily a structural, division. 


TOWARD BIFURCATION OF FuNCTION 


When it is said that a large number of colleges have adopted 
a functional organization of the curriculum on the horizontal 
plane, what is meant is, that they have recognized certain differ- 
ences for teaching purposes between the work of the first two 
years and the last two years. Even here, however, there is very 
decided ambiguity. 

In some colleges this means merely that courses are catalogued 
as lower division courses. 

In other cases, it means that a diploma, or certificate, or the 
A.A. degree is granted at the end of the work of the second year. 

Quite a number of these institutions specifically designate lower 
division courses for the lower division, and upper division courses 
for the upper division, an apparent step toward continuity. 

Some proceed still further by conditioning admission to the 
upper division in terms of achievements and attainments in the 
lower division. 

Others differentiate the two divisions in terms of objectives 
while some—and this is the last word to date—go so far as to out- 
line programs of study in terms of these objectives. In a moment 
of realism we may remark that it is one thing to outline a pro- 
gram of study and quite another thing to administer it. 

About 500 institutions indicate no significant horizontal 
divisions. 

III 


TOWARD UNIFICATION 


THE PERPENDICULAR OR VERTICAL DIVISIONS 

When it comes to the matter of combining subjects and depart- 
ments into groups, in other words, into perpendicular or vertical 
divisions, much greater progress has been made. Nearly 60 per 
cent of the 654 colleges included in this study indicate some divi- 
sional organization of this type. This means, of course, varying 
degrees of weakening of departmental barriers and enlarged 
opportunities for helpful synthesis of subject matter. 
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By way of summary, it may be said that only about one-fourth 
of the colleges have adopted in any form the horizontal divisional 
plan, and the overwhelming majority of these are for teaching 
not administrative purposes, while 60 per cent of them have 
recognized distinctive values in the various group arrangements, 


THE COLLEGE AND DIvIsIONAL OBJECTIVES 


The degree to which colleges now recognize the fundamental 
value of stated objectives institutionally-arrived-at, is an encour. 
aging sign of academic progress. Some groups of colleges are 
going farther even than this and are working on cooperatively. 
arrived-at statements of objectives. There can be no valid excuse 
for any college to neglect or refuse to state reasons for its being, 
for its own sake, for the sake of its present and prospective stu- 
dents, and for the sake of the public. Still there are many col- 
leges that have not done this. Nothing can put more life intoa 
moribund faculty meeting than to attack this project. 


DISTRIBUTION 


One of the terms now used by the colleges to describe the ob- 
jective of the first two years is ‘‘distribution.’’ The term most 
often used is ‘‘general education.’’ An occasional college uses 
the term ‘‘generalization.’’ 

Distribution proceeds from the faculty. It has to do with sub- 
ject matter. We do not start out to distribute the student. We 
do start out to offer the student a ‘‘general’’ as contrasted with 
some other type of education. We distribute the curriculum w- 
doubtedly. Sometimes we scramble it, and produce student con- 
fusion compounded. 

From the student’s point of view we mean more specifically, I 
suppose, when we speak in terms of subject matter, that if he is 
to live in the modern world he should be led to obtain some com- 
prehensive command of the English language, as well as of one 
or more other languages, that he should come to know something 
of what science is doing and how it is doing it, something of what 
the insistent political, sociological and economic problems of 
humanity are, something of what music and art have done and 
may do in giving expression to human feeling, something of how 
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philosophy and religion may come into our lives as aids in coordi- 
nating and unifying them. Now, from the student point of view 
all this can scarcely be expressed by the term ‘‘distribution’’ or 
the much less frequently used term ‘‘generalization.’’ 

While we manipulate subject matter material, what we seek 
are human ends, not mechanical. We are seeking to set students 
free to become familiar with the elemental tools of learning—the 
pick, the shovel, the ax, even the plough—and this whether they 
complete the college course, or whether they enter a still larger 
life. We ask them to learn to use those tools and, in addition, to 
discover if they can ‘‘some vast intellectual task’’ or tasks, to 
which, vocationally or avocationally, they may ever be devoted. 

For the student, the first two years may be a time of observa- 
tion, exploration, orientation. This is good scientific procedure, 
and puts first things first. If you have a Paul Shorey in your 
faculty and the subject is Greek, it may be a time for experi- 
encing a series of hairbreadth escapes. In Utopian colleges then, 
we add ‘‘adventure’’ for good measure: observation, exploration, 
orientation, adventure. 


CONCENTRATION AND SPECIALIZATION 


For the work of the last two years the terms most frequently 
used are concentration and specialization. Fortunately, concen- 
tration is now in the ascendency. The term specialization is be- 
ing abandoned as inconsistent with the purposes of a liberal edu- 
cation, except for rare cases. Even the professional and tech- 
nical schools are laying less and less emphasis upon undergradu- 
ate specialization, as they recognize these processes do not lead 
80 fruitfully to texture of mind, personality, and character. 

Concentration, the present writer thinks, is more expressive of 
the true function. It describes something the student is chal- 
lenged to do, and at a time when he has some basis of knowledge 
for doing it and some command of his own powers. Having 
learned to use certain tools, and having built under himself cer- 
tain ‘‘bottoming,’’ as John Locke termed it, he may address him- 
self to a more definite and restricted field for attempted under- 
standing and synthesis. Which, then, for the student in the 
liberal college, shall it be? 
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To specialize—t.e., to analyze, to draw to a point, to adapt toa 
particular function, to apply to a particular use? To producea 
technician by processes of training? 

Or—to concentrate—4.e., to synthesize, to bring existing knowl- 
edge, or to direct existing knowledge toward a common center, to 
mobilize, to lead the student to concentrate his forces for an at- 
tack upon whatever problem of life first raises a question in his 
mind ? 

Carlyle once remarked, ‘‘The weakest living creature, by con- 
centrating his powers on a single object, can accomplish some- 
thing.’’ 

President Lowell told us in an annual meeting one year that 
the greatest test of an educated man is the ability in the midst 
of confusion to formulate the essential problems. Once formu- 
lated, of course the technicians can find the answer. 

The focal point of educational discussion at this moment, in 
the sector of undergraduate learning, is this—When should a stu- 
dent be engaged in specialization, when in concentration? In 
other words, is the work of the last two years to be conducted on 
the old highly specialized department or pre-vocational plan— 
‘more and more about less and less’’—or is the student to be 
assigned—or better still, allowed to discover—a subject or a 
project ? 


No CoMPLETE DIFFERENTIATION 


That the functions of the first two and the last two years, how- 
ever, are not, and should not be completely differentiated, needs to 
be reasserted over and over. Nearly all the liberal colleges of this 
country still profess to offer a four year course of study—(which 
in exceptional cases in all colleges may be accomplished in less 
time )—essentially unified in its objectives. While at different 
stages of student development, there are different emphases, cer- 
tainly no third or fourth year student should ever cease to observe 
and explore; no first or second year student should neglect such 
coordination and synthesis of his knowledge and his life as he can 
achieve. And, the spirit of high adventure may permeate the 
entire procedure and increasingly does so. The college certainly 
should not run the risk of blighting the student’s career by over- 


training him for one job, which tomorrow may not exist. How - 


many of our recent graduates, after standing for a time in the 
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market place, where there are no jobs, are proceeding to carve out 
their own destiny without benefit of bosses? The field is a wide 
one, for it should be remembered that running through the entire 
warp and woof of the academic garment the college hopes to 
spread upon the student’s shoulders, are the three golden threads 
—the making of a living, the making of a life, the making of a 
world. 





| ASSUME that the object of the undergraduate department of 
the University is to give an education, and without attempting 
an exact definition of this term, I understand it to mean a 
general training of the mind as distinguished from the acquisi- 
tion of specific information which is expected to be of any defi- 
nite use in after life... . 

Surely the college can give a freedom of thought, a breadth 
of outlook, a training for citizenship, which neither the secon- 
dary nor the professional school in this country can equal... . 

The task before us is to frame a system which, without sacri- 
ficing individual variation too much, or neglecting the pursuit 
of different scholarly interests, shall produce an intellectual and 
social cohesion, at least among large groups of students, and 
points of contact among them all.—A. Lawrence Lowell, At War 
with Academic Traditions in America. 


[HE WORLD, and particularly our own country, is rapidly 

entering an era in which scientific management and technical 
skill will be increasingly important. Up to this time, in history, 
growing population and the increasing demand of individuals 
for better standards of living have been largely aided by drawing 
upon the gifts and resources of nature, made available through 
expanding geographical frontiers. These frontiers have now been 
extended to cover practically the entire desirable portions of the 
earth, and the natural resources of soil, timber and minerals are 
in process of being pretty completely exploited. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that men must learn how to use what they have more 
efficiently and find alternative sources of exhaustible products. 
I can, therefore, see no other answer to the question of the future 
than that the advancement of science will become an increasingly 
important condition of human welfare. 

In considering this utilitarian aspect of our mission (for the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology), we should also not lose 
sight of its cultural aspect. Our increasing contact with and 
dependence upon science and its applications will continually 
raise the level of scientific education required to give any man 
that sympathetic understanding and appreciation of life which 
is the essence of true culture——Karl T. Compton. 

















MOTIVES CAN BE MEASURED 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 
CoLLEGE OF THE City oF NEW YorE 


‘(CYNE OF the very serious by-products of the measurement 

movement has been the growing tendency to use such meth- 
iods as lend themselves to available tests. On the college level, 
specifically, factual knowledge and analytical processes have 
gained prestige, and at the same time have become more widely 
divorced from the values which they are, ideally, but means of 
conserving. The abundance and popularity of tests of intel- 
lectual ability and achievement have certainly favored this trend, 
to say the least. 

A major need in higher education today is the functional blend- 
ing of instruction and motive building. In theory educators have 
long known that ideas are dynamic only when the human values 
implicit in their application are felt at the moment and in the 
process of their acquisition. The influence of the college would 
be little less than revolutionized if this principle were put into 
full operation. 

Among the strangest anomalies in higher education today is 
the disparity between avowed objectives and practical tests of 
achievement. That some form or function of human values— 
character, social-mindedness, worthy ethical motive, idealism— 
is the asserted and accepted goal of liberal education will be 
questioned by few. Yet the criteria used by the colleges to dis- 
cover their own effectiveness are chiefly of a factual nature. 
What besides the requisite mass of knowledge and the ability to 
analyze and organize it determines the commendation a student 
will receive from his Alma Mater? 

Incongruous indeed would seem the procedure of an engineer 
who installed a pressure gauge to indicate the temperature of a 
room. Yet the use of intellectual criteria to discover success in 
building up social motives is no less illogical. 

If the popularity of intelligence and achievement tests can 
bring about so false an emphasis perhaps the needed prescription 
for securing wholesome emphasis on social values is the creation 
and popularization of tests in that field! 
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Intelligence tests have quite certainly exerted some influence 
upon the college curriculum. If tests of social motive possess 
the power to effect a shift of emphasis in curriculum and method 
in the direction of social values, then the devising of such tests 
ranks as one of the paramount needs at the present moment. 

Rightly or wrongly this logic has led the writer to make that a 
major concern during recent years. And this, in spite of a phi- 
losophy of education which holds measurements to be purely in- 
strumental and accessory to the process of building social interests 
and motives. The testing movement has assumed an altogether 
disproportionate place in the field of higher education, and often 
a false function. The proper treatment, however, is not to con- 
demn it but to use it wisely. 

One use, let me repeat, is to influence the emphasis in teaching. 
With that motive the writer has worked during the past two 
years in connection with the Institute of School Experimentation 
in the effort to devise an instrument which would reflect with 
reasonable accuracy and reliability the social interests, motives, 
and ideals of college students. The first unit of that task has now 
been completed, and a test, of the nature sought, has been con- 
structed. 

While the resulting instrument proves to be statistically sound, 
its chief defense may appear in the steps involved in its construc- 
tion. A brief account of that procedure may be of interest to 
college authorities. 

Out of a mass of accumulated suggestions of items which might 
give evidence of social attitudes some four hundred were sifted 
and arranged under twelve groups, each group representing a 
distinct technique. These items were administered to several 
hundred students. 

A jury of scholars, reputed to be highly social-minded, was 
requested to classify the possible responses to a large number of 
these items in terms of their evidence of social motive. On many 
items the agreement among sixty independent judgments ran 
from ninety-five to ninety-eight per cent. These answers were 
used as keys, and the students’ papers scored and arranged in 
order. The critical ratio and biserial correlation of each item 
were then computed, in order to determine which items most 
sharply distinguished the more socially-minded students from the 
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less. These best items, paired in essential respects, were selected 
for the two forms of the test. 

It is thus clear that the items were chosen, not because they 
seemed likely to reveal social motives, but because they proved to 
do so in large groups of college students. By the same process 
they were discovered to be such items as the more social-minded 
students tend to score alike. 

The tests, then, do not measure motives directly; but they do 
reveal tendencies in persons faced by a considerable array of life 
situations to respond in the same way that large numbers of other 
highly altruistic persons respond. This is precisely the logic and 
the method used in constructing measures of intelligence—no 
more, no less. 

A considerable range of researches, vital to the advocate of 
altruistic education, has been prevented by the lack of instru- 
ments for the measurement of attitude changes. Refinement of 
tests in this field will encourage an extension of such studies. 

What phase of college life has most to do with increasing social- 
mindedness? Is it some group of courses—the humanities!— 
natural sciences? Is it the extra-curricular activities? Is it 
social interaction in genuine life situations? These are but a 
few of the questions that can be answered when assured means 
of motive measurement reach an adequate state of refinement. 

The service of the Institute of School Experimentation in this 
research deserves special appreciation. Dr. J. B. Maller, who 
directs the work of personality testing, is widely known as col- 
laborator with Hartshorne and May in the Character Education 
Inquiry. Into the present study, as consultant and co-author, 
he brought the insights gathered in his extended personality 
researches. 

The new test will fail to serve its purpose unless it leads to a 
shift of emphasis in college training in the direction of condition- 
ing social attitudes and ideals. If college officials who seek to 
build up social motives will hold their faculties responsible for 
success in the task avowed, and set up criteria actually related to 
those professed goals, the cold intellectualism which in college 
halls is producing cynics, may give way to wholesome social proj- 
ects in which social service will furnish motive and outlet for those 
high efficiencies which the college is uniquely prepared to culti- 
vate. 
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MUSIC IN THE COLLEGES 


CECIL MICHENER SMITH 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF MUSIC AND DIRECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY CHORUS 
THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


THE PUBLICATION last spring of Randall Thompson’s study 
entitled College Music brought into bolder and more startling 
relief than ever before the confusion in which we college in- 
structors flounder as we undertake to pass on in the classroom 
what little we know about the art of music. The teaching of 
music in our colleges is evidently moving, if not from bad to 
worse, at least from bad to not enough better, to provide us with 
ample material for controversy and debate, and to justify at 
least one more attack upon this monstrous and deformed subject. 
Most college curricula nowadays are shaped around the com- 
monly accepted theory that the initial portion of a college edu- 
cation should enable the students to attain a beginner’s knowl- 
edge of a considerable range of study and experience. In music 
this beginner’s knowledge is provided by courses in what, for 
simplicity’s sake, we may call ‘‘appreciation of music.’’ As this 
nebulous and inconclusive subject has usually been taught, the 
objectives of instruction have evidently often been decidedly 
unclear. The worst problem of the instructor—and I confess 
this has been a real stumbling block to me—is to determine what 
he can put in his examination questions. What is ‘‘apprecia- 
tion,’’? and by what standard is it to be measured? If the stu- 
dent who has completed a course in music appreciation likes 
music more or more actively than he did before, has the function 
of the course been discharged? If so, the student who can gush 
most profusely, or with the choicest diction, may pull the wool 
over our eyes. Is an examination on external data of history or 
of form a desirable check upon untamed enthusiasm? This, in 
turn, is difficult to justify as more than pedantry, if a measure- 
ment of increased musical enjoyment is sought. 

We shall get nowhere in framing examination questions or in 
determining the nature of the courses which prepare for them, 
without a more precise definition of the word ‘‘appreciation’’ 
than is usually undertaken. In a recent meeting of my class in 
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the Introduction to Church Music I presented for study two 
choral works. One, by Bach, is demonstrably meritorious; the 
other, by Harry Rowe Shelley, is demonstrably shoddy. I asked 
a member of the class which piece of music was preferable. Her 
answer, which was subject to the discomfort of a total lack of 
any musical vocabulary with which to work, was, ‘‘I appreciate 
the piece by Shelley more.’’ She meant, of course, that she 
liked it better. But appreciation is not synonymous with liking. 
Roget’s Thesaurus, under appreciate, suggests such related 
words as realize, measure, and judge. Following this line of 
thought it becomes apparent that a course in the appreciation of 
music is not a course in liking music; it is a course in realizing, 
measuring, and judging music. Let us discard without further 
ado the nonsensical fiction that students have to be lured into a 
course in music, to be taught to regard with affection a curious 
manifestation of peripheral human activity which, without this 
unnatural stimulus, they would quite normally regard with dis- 
affection. Let us assume, rather, that most students enroll in 
the appreciation of music because they already like music, and 
want to know how to shape their liking to some purpose. Music 
is, so far as I know, the only subject taught in colleges for which 
its sponsors feel that an apology is required. No teacher needs 
to worry longer about the validity of the content of his course 
when he shakes off the apologetic attitude and devotes his whole 
thought to teaching. It will be argued, I know, that college music 
teachers have already undergone this change in viewpoint. I 
maintain, however, that most appreciation of music courses as 
they are currently taught are compromises with an imagined 
student distaste for the art of music. No other instructors are 
so sensitive to student opinion as those in the music department, 
or so prone to overlook the fact that mental growth, to be sub- 
stantial, inevitably involves pain and resentment when inade- 
quate conceptions are stretched large enough to include new 
knowledge and new capacity for analysis. 

Paradoxically enough, in view of the attack I have just made, 
most courses in the appreciation of music are too advanced. One 
student who transferred to us from another college recently said, 
‘‘Thank heaven you are beginning with things I can actually 
understand. I have already had one course in music apprecia- 
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ni tion, which was both easier and harder than this. It was easier 
because we were not expected to think through to any conclusions 


. ourselves; but it was harder because from the beginning I never 

thoroughly understood what the instructor was talking about, 
é when he discussed musical form.’’ This student had had the 
“ common experience of attending a course in which musical form 


was treated as an esoteric and detached feature of intellectuality, 





7 somehow imposed upon the emotional reality of the music itself. 
: Now the truth about music is that it is all form, and nothing but 
form—form in pitch, or auditory range, and form in time. 
. Apart from its form music cannot exist, nor is there anything 
6 about music which is not contained in its form, or expressed by 
er : ne : 
means of its form. Many a musician has been consumed with 
a : 
perplexity because he cannot understand how form and expres- 
Ty ‘ . ; : ; 
is siveness ultimately have anything to do with each other. A piece 
: of music is written in, let us say, sonata form, and the details of 
s- rie . ‘ : 
7" exposition, development and recapitulation may readily be 
a demonstrated. Yet the piece of music is not beautiful because 
: its development section is 168 measures long, nor does the most 
ic : : " : 
h meticulous labelling of the various sections offer any explana- | 
is tion for the expressiveness of the musical ideas of which the sec- i 
“ tions are made up. So a false dichotomy of form and substance 
' is set up in the student’s mind. Forever after he finds musical 
7 form a dry, lifeless husk; he tends more and more to discount its 
I importance, and to depend for his musical opinions upon a dan- 
gerously subjective and unformulated psychological return which 
Fi he feels and knows the music gives him. In short, at the end of | 
" his course in music appreciation he is pretty much where he was 
, at the beginning, except that he has learned, in the first place, 


some to him useless generalizations about musical construction, 
and, in the second place, some facts which will occasionally be 
useful to him in conversation. 

Good music holds itself answerable to certain esthetic prin- 
ciples which, throughout the course of its development, it has 


| 


. — J 
— 


‘ formulated more and more clearly. The function of a course in 
music appreciation is to make these principles clear, in an un- 
’ folding sequence, as the student’s intellectual and perceptive 


grasp grows enough to understand them. Chronological order is 
of no importance until the importance of chronology reveals 
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itself through a comprehension of the real esthetic reasons for 
the sequence of things as they happened. Chronology, therefore, 
may be rather completely abdicated as an initial authority in the 
ordering of the course material. Let simplicity and universality 
be the guiding principles. And above all, simplicity! Many 
existing courses seem, in outline, to go from the simple toward 
the complex. And indeed they do, but the simple is not simple 
enough. How much can the untrained musical layman be ex- 
pected to understand fully at first? Not an entire symphony, or 
even an entire song. At the most he can fully grasp a single 
‘ melodie phrase, or perhaps a pair of balancing phrases, unencun- 
bered by the complications of harmony or of distracting orches- 
tral color. To understand even a single phrase he must begin to 
understand the formation of the scale on which it is based, and 
he must understand the principle of rhythmic unity which binds 
it together. He must, in short, hear the phrase as a musical form 
involving the twin areas of pitch and time. 

To hear this is to do a lot of hearing. For the form of a single 
musical phrase is, or should be, a proportioned form. The 
rhythm of a musical phrase, for instance, is not merely a series 
of identical relationships; to be a good rhythmic design it must 
demonstrate a proportionality as valid within the concept of 
musical esthetics as the proportion 2:4::8:16 is valid within 
the concept of mathematics. Any rhythmic design which is 
merely waywardly disproportionate is unclear, and therefore 
esthetically bad. Without such a knowledge of what it is that 
makes simple rhythm good, no student can help floundering when 
he is introduced to the complexities of rhythmic proportion which 
are involved in a symphony by Brahms. 

In a similar manner, leaving no loopholes at the beginning, the 
student must be introduced to the kind of proportion which dis- 
tinguishes the diatonic scale. My class in the appreciation of 
music has spent all of the past week examining one single G 
sharp which occurs in one of Tschaikowsky’s symphonies. This 
may sound like the dreariest sort of withered academicism. I 
assure you, however, that it is not. For this G sharp occurs at 4 
spot where all expectations point to a G natural; all the impli- 
eations of the diatonic scale are made exceptionally vivid by 
Tschaikowsky’s abrupt and dramatic departure from it. Con- 
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, sequently when the passage is laid alongside a similar but unal- 
tered passage by Mozart, some of the differences between the con- | 
sidered proportion of classical music and the willful, but intel- 
ligible, disproportion of romantic music come alive in the music, 
and are no longer just textbook reading. 
And so the study of form does not remain disembodied, intan- 
gible theory, but becomes, rather, theory brought to life in actual 
7 musical experience. Such a theoretical discussion as I have out- 
lined might easily be even more unfruitful than the too-complex 
material now generally presented at the outset of these courses. 
| Theory can be useful only when it is coupled with constant 
demonstration of its truth and its universality in various musical 
contexts. The students who have studied Tschaikowsky’s G 
sharp for a week are now ready to read books either on Tschai- 
kowsky or on Mozart with the added interest of having experi- 
enced, if only once, something fundamental to the music of both, 
and yet differentiating the music of each. 
Two avenues are now open to the instructor. He may select 
another focal theoretical point in which a further difference is 
made evident between the same two composers. Or he may retain 
Mozart as a norm of comparison and set alongside his music that 
of another composer not so different as Tschaikowsky, thus re- 
quiring greater subtlety of understanding. In either case the 
procedure is the same: the instructor chooses two examples which 
are alike in most regards, and yet not wholly alike, and by can- 
celling off their likeness he arrives at a precipitation of their 
differences. I do not think it is ever possible to understand one 
piece of music by itself as fully as it is possible to understand it, 
first, in contrast to some other comparable piece of music, and 
. later, in contrast to many other comparable pieces of music. 
The speed with which the class becomes able to handle musical 
f proportions of increased complexity is wholly dependent upon 
} the learning rate of the class. It is impossible to predict conclu- 
. sively at the beginning of the year where the students will be at 
I 
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the end of the year. The study of music thus becomes a coop- 
erative enterprise between students who feel responsible for their 
\ Own progress and instructors who do not foreordain the exact 
: extent, or even the exact direction, of the term’s work. More- 
over it is not difficult to stimulate continued interest in the stu- 
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dents. No new development, either theoretical or practical, is 
introduced until discussion has shown that the class is stalemated 
without it. No theory is introduced which the students cannot 
use at the time of its introduction. No examination questions 
are asked which do not bear upon the theoretical and practical 
matters at hand, or upon the reasonable and related amplifica- 
tion of these matters in collateral reading. Historical fact, musi- 
cal form, and psychological content all become parts of the same 
tapestry, and each of these three elements is shown to exist 
because of the others. 

At the outset of any music course, all the students, even the 
best equipped. naturally have vocabulary trouble. Here they 
suffer from bad examples, for very little current musical criti- 
cism is worthy of the name. The confusion of critics and stu- 
dents alike rests on their habit of mixing two vocabularies. If I 
say that Tschaikowsky’s G sharp is stirring, or dramatic, or 
forceful, I am using an emotional or psychological vocabulary. 
My adjectives are inexact, but they are none the less true as 
descriptions of what the music does to me. On the other hand, 
if I say that Tschaikowsky’s G sharp introduces an unexpected 
deviation from the diatonic scale, I am using a formal or tech- 
nical vocabulary which is exact, but which divorces the music 
from my reaction to it. Neither vocabulary is enough without 
the other, and students should cultivate both to the fullest extent. 
They should cultivate them, however, knowing always which is 
which, and never pretending that the emotional vocabulary is 
honestly used without a solid formal explanation to back it up. 
For the whole study of the appreciation of music is a demonstra- 
tion of the proposition that the whole of music, form and expres- 
sion, is no greater than the sum of its parts, when all the parts 
are added into the total. Many courses leave out some of the 
parts, and leave the student gazing in consternation at a whole 
which is obviously very much more than the sum total of all the 
parts he knows. 

One kind of music which is usually left out completely is bad 
music. American students have a disheartening way of ‘‘taking 
the teacher’s word for it,’’ and they customarily take the teach- 
er’s word for it that all the music they are required to study is 
good music. A course which fosters this point of view is inde- 
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fensible. The worst of the bad music in the world can perhaps 
be treated only by implication. On the other hand, some fairly 
bad music needs to be presented in order to establish fully the 
goodness of good music. Especially is this true, I should say, of 
current popular music. Such music as that of Jerome Kern and 
Irving Berlin exists only within certain canons of taste, which 
provide momentary enjoyableness without durability. Such 
music as this is an ever-present feature of the musical scene. Con- 
sequently it should not be ignored or high-hatted, although the 
amount of study given it should keep well within the bounds of 
its importance. I have found occasional references to popular 
music, or comparisons involving its use, an enlivening feature of 
a study which is, after all, devoted to principles which underlie 
ephemeral as well as lasting musical works. 

Since music cannot really be seen, but has to be heard, we must 
always remember how little the musical novice is able to hear. 
‘When he hears a piece of music of the most moderate complexity, 
he does not know what he hears. He is forced, therefore, to let 
himself be ‘‘bathed in sound.’’ His often expressed desire to 
“hear better,’’ that is, with more discrimination, is pathetic, for 
we give him so little help! Regular practice in ear-training is a 
necessity, to provide an adequate beginning in more exact listen- 
ing. Such work in ear-training need not be in the form of re- 
pulsive drills. Melodies which are studied in class should be 
sung, and aurally analyzed. This procedure reaps its reward 
for students and teachers alike. The students feel that they have 
made the music a part of themselves, and the teacher can confi- 
dently assume that they have really heard the music they are 
talking about. For the facilitation of the formal vocabulary it is 
desirable further, as the need arises, to include in the ear-train- 
ing those scales, intervals, and rhythmic figures which are a part 
of the basic theoretical discussion. 

According to Mr. Thompson’s findings, in some schools much 
emphasis is placed upon having a score for each student for 
every work played or discussed in the course. While such an 
adequate library ultimately may be a great boon to the students, 
it may at first be an unwieldy nuisance to them. Premature use 
of orchestral scores may put the cart before the horse. Class- 
toom listening, whether to phonograph records or to piano illus- 
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trations, should be intensive, concentrated listening. When a 
simple point is being made, it may not be well to cloud the issue 
by presenting the students with a score, the multiplicity of whose 
details can only serve as a distraction. A proper time undoubt- 
edly arrives for the introduction of score-reading, but I seri- 
ously doubt whether the outset of the course is the proper time 
to begin it. 

While we cannot do without the use of the phonograph in our 
teaching, we should be aware of its temptations. The playing of 
a record may either precede or follow pointed class discussion, 
but it must never be a substitute for such discussion. Further- 
more, there is no virtue in an introductory course in playing too 
much music. If the generalizations brought out in the theoretical 
study were actually universal in character, it is not necessary to 
play all the music in the world to prove them. I would venture 
the conclusion that too much music is usually played, and too 
little thinking done about it. 

If I have seemed to devote too much time to the introductory 
college course, it is because I regard the principles I have been 
formulating as basic principles in all college teaching. It is the 
prerogative of the liberal arts college to limit itself to teaching 
the understanding of music. The sooner the colleges begin to 
glory in this prerogative, the better. At present they are too 
often inclined to want to turn out composers, or performers, a 
task which plainly belongs to the conservatory, the professional 
school, and the private teacher. A boy who wants to be a com- 
poser or a musical performer should not go to college unless 
he is willing to wait until he has his A.B. degree before begin- 
ning the particularized training for his vocation. Perhaps he 
would be a better composer or performer for his college educa- 
tion ; this is a moot point which is beside the question. At least, 
no college student has enough time in his four years to learn 
anything that will amount to much, except indirectly, in a pro- 
fessional way. Those colleges, therefore, are badly misguided 
which teach harmony and counterpoint as though they were 
training prospective composers, and who teach musical history 48 
a practical aid in the extension of the professional repertoire. 

This misconception is especially prevalent in the teaching of 
so-called ‘‘musical theory,’’ which consists of harmony, counter- 
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point, composition, and kindred subjects. The extent of offer- 
ings in this field varies widely from college to college; most col- 
leges provide at least an elementary course in harmony. This 
course usually is, and validly should be, designed for music 
majors. It is usually justified in the liberal arts curriculum by 
the statement that it helps the student to understand the music 
he hears. If this is true, I take off my hat to the course. Fre- 
quently I am afraid it merely provides the student with a set 
of rule-of-thumb definitions of theoretical procedure, and hope- 
lessly sets a final seal of confusion on the whole business by 
saying, ‘‘When you have learned the rules you can begin to 
break them. This is what all the great composers have always 
done.’ Great composers do always break rules, but they do not 
break principles. Rules are useless unless they are oversimpli- 
fications of principles which are more universal, but less rigid, 
than the rules. And principles are seldom taught, or even men- 
tioned, in elementary harmony courses. 

Harmony, and the other related theoretical courses, should be 
taught as an extension of the theoretical study which has been 
begun in the appreciation course. The appreciation course 
should therefore be prerequisite to it, and to all other courses in 
the department. Music majors, in particular, should be required 
to take appreciation, and to give special evidence of profit from 
it before being admitted to the harmony course. To sum up 
briefly, the theory courses exist for the purpose of having the 
student reduplicate by his own hand manifestations of the theo- 
retical principles he has already begun to understand through his 
appreciation course. Until he can obey the letter of the law in his 
own composition, he must be held to a drastically severe set of 
rules, which are relaxed as he begins to understand the more 
plastic principles from which the rules are derived. Naturally, 
one can hardly hope that the student’s own invented material 
will equal that of Beethoven. It is valuable, however, to make 
him aware of the reasons why it does not compare favorably. 
To further this critical faculty in his students the instructor 
should make constant reference to living musical literature. For 
in the harmony class the student does not compare Tschaikowsky 
with Mozart; he compares his own work with that of both com- 
posers, and many others. In short, he measures his own work 
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with works of greater merit, and in the process adds to his 
stature as a judge, an evaluator, a critic. Through his own 
difficulties and shortcomings, he comes to know more of the 
meaning of taste. 

The appreciation course, which rightly spurns a chronological 
approach to music, should provide the groundwork of under- 
standing upon which a more advanced course in the history of 
music can successfully be given. In view of the incipient critical 
ability of the students, it will no longer be necessary to ask such 
bromidic questions as ‘‘Trace the influence of Wagner on 
Richard Strauss,’’ or ‘‘ How is the music of Beethoven an expres- 
sion of the spirit of his time?’’ The history of music will be 
seen in two ways: first, as a natural unfolding and revealing 
of the successive principles which inhere in the art of music 
itself; and, second, as a documentation of the fact that social 
history is made by people of sufficient force to leave their impress 
upon society. Thus the study of musical history is a study of 
the particular meaning of the music of a given composer as it 
is related to the music of other composers and as it is related to 
other contemporary manifestations of social and esthetic con- 
sciousness. This is to say, Beethoven’s rdéle in the social unrest 
of his day is important to the student when he sees how the réle 
Beethoven tried to play affected his music, either favorably or 
unfavorably. Biographical facts which are not mirrored in the 
music of Beethoven are of no consequence here, and belong, if 
anywhere, in some non-musical course in the Biographies of 
Great Men. With an approach which never divorces historical 
event from musical actuality, the number of historical courses 
given need be limited only by the size of the faculty and the 
demand of the students. Such a multiplication of courses is 
undesirable and pointless, however, without a constant expansion 
of knowledge of the principles under which the various historical 
facts are subsumed. 

College teaching of music is not accomplishing its full task 
without relating the subject to other at least nearly related fields 
of thought and experience. I think I have indicated in dis- 
cussing the teaching of musical history that I do not believe in 
teaching music in a vacuum. This attitude I would extend to 
all aspects of music teaching. Whatever analogies there are 
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between the temporal relationships of music and the spatial 
relationships of painting, for instance, should be analyzed in the 
light of the wide esthetic values which motivate composition 
in both arts. Let us submit to careful scrutiny such careless 
bon mots as the famous statement that ‘‘architecture is frozen 
music.’? Upon examination this pearl of wisdom will prove to 
be foolish. For architecture and music operate in different 
media; to give a single example of many which might be adduced, 
the term ‘‘rhythm’’ as applied to architecture is purely meta- 
phorical, and can only be understood through an understanding 
of the essential difference between musical rhythm, which exists 
in time, and architectural rhythm, which exists in space. Music 
courses which are adequately taught will reach out toward the 
companion plastic arts and toward literature, helping to show 
the areas which are common to all the arts, and yet maintaining 
at all times the clearest definition of the nature of music’s own 
uniqueness. Similarly, a successful music curriculum will 
stretch out toward philosophy, especially logic, psychology, 
sociology, mathematics, physics, and perhaps in a host of other 
directions. When it does this, and only when it does it, the 
musical curriculum will free itself from the load of suspicion 
now piled on it, because of its supposed, and often real, detach- 
ment from the sort of study and thinking which are commonly 
held to be of collegiate quality. 

Where, you say, does the teaching of applied music fit into 
this picture? I am not prepared to offer any sweeping opinion 
upon the desirability of awarding college credit for applied 
music. It is plain, however, that those colleges which pay 
applied music instructors a percentage of student enrolment fees 
must put a stop to this stupid practice, for well disciplined 
instruction is impossible when the instructor’s bread and butter 
depends on his ability to keep a maximum number of people 
studying with him as long as possible. Whenever colleges award 
credit to induce students to support an applied music curriculum 
with their fees, they are awarding credit upon a thoroughly 
wrong basis. Outside the realm of this abuse, it is possible) 


that credit may appropriately be offered, in small quantities. /— 


This hinges upon the quality of instruction given. A college is. 
fortunate if it has instructors in applied music who are college 
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graduates, ready to teach instrumental and vocal music as a 
further amplification of the sort of training I have outlined in 
appreciation, theory, history, and esthetics. The issue is a 
straightforward one: Applied music courses which contribute in 
a measurable way to the fulness of the student’s critical knowl- 
edge of music may well justify the awarding of credit. Courses 
like most of those now offered, which provide only technical 
training of a sub-professional calibre, are neither fish nor flesh, 
attempting to provide professional training where it is out of 
place, and failing to connect closely enough with those courses 
which maintain an undebatable collegiate standard. Such mis- 
conceived applied music courses should be relegated to the realm 
of pleasurable extra-curricular activity. In my use of the term 
‘‘applied music’’ I would include not only instruction in piano, 
violin, voice, ete., but also choral singing and orchestral and 
ensemble playing. 

The liberal arts college must now face the fact that it is in 
part a training school for prospective high school and college 
teachers. This is a practical matter which cannot be contro- 
verted at present by any notion of what we should like the 
liberal arts college to be. The training provided by the musical 
curriculum should therefore include those tools proper to the 
vocation of the future teacher. A limited number of courses 
in the field of music education may be made to fulfill this need. 
Teachers in this field should be selected from among those men 
and women who have been actively successful in their own teach- 
ing, and who are able to be articulate about the methods and 
materials they have found useful. Such courses should not be 
corralled in a separate department or division of music educa- 
tion, or left in the hands of the department of education. The 
present practitioners in the separate field of music education 
have made one of the noisiest failures in modern education. 
Their failure is to be attributed to a disregard for the necessity 
_of knowing anything about music, coupled with an insistence 
upon a routine of dry mediocrity which reduces the brilliant 
student to whole-hearted boredom, and contributes to the ill- 
prepared student very little of what he ought to know. I am 
unalterably opposed to the further encouragement of this still- 
born project, which has already delayed the program of fruitful 
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musical education twenty years. Let us create a new brand of 
music education teaching, placing the primary emphasis where 
it belongs, upon a ripe and thoughtful knowledge of music, and 
employing methodology as an unobtrusive means of furthering 
such knowledge. 

I am aware that this picture of the college curriculum is very 
incomplete, and probably very prejudiced. I have attempted 
to present an orientation of courses all of which have something 
to do with each other, and all of which lead to a quality of 
critical musicianship more dependable than that ordinarily pro- 
duced today. With a display of increased logic in the shaping 
of its curriculum, every college music department will win for 
itself increased esteem in the educational world. 





D»®. RANDALL THOMPSON’S College Music is a first-rate 

study of historical importance. . . . His business was pri- 
marily to discover facts. He wisely interpreted this commission 
to include not only such matters as could be statistically displayed, 
but imponderables as well, such as student and faculty literacy in 
music and the professional or amateur spirit which motivates 
teachers and students alike. Fortunately he put something of 
himself into his interpretations. He presents the facts that are 
indispensable to those who wish accurate information. But he 
does more. His constructive criticisms of courses of study, of 
teaching methods, of the possibilities latent in undergraduate 
musical organizations are extremely valuable. Doubtless he 
knew how many hornets’ nests he risked disturbing. Even his 
own sponsoring committee takes issue with him in several par- 
ticulars. All his academic fellow musicians will be grateful to 
him for this incentive to review their standards and refresh their 
convictions.—From a review by R. D. Welch in the Yale Review. 


THOSE of us who believe that the future of musical culture and 

appreciation in this country is to a considerable extent in the 
keeping of the colleges and universities, must have been heartened 
to read of the appointment of Roy Dickinson Welch to the post 
of Professor of Music at Princeton. Professor Welch’s achieve- 
ments as head of the Department of Music at Smith College are 
well known. The love and understanding of music have waxed 
prodigiously at Smith under the guidance of Professor Welch. I 
venture to doubt if there is another master of music in the aca- 
demic world of America who has brought richer gifts of wisdom 
and enlightened sympathy to the task of making music a more 
consequential factor in the lives of those who are to be the makers 
4 —_—* ’s civilization —Lawrence Gilman in the Herald- 

rvoune. 














CAN “APPRECIATION” BE TAUGHT? 
A PROBLEM OF THE COLLEGE ArT DEPARTMENT 


WALTER H. ABELL 
DEPARTMENT OF ART, ACADIA UNIVERSITY 


N° ASPECT of college art study has been more widely accepted 

in principle, or more frequently disputed in practice, than 
that which deals with the development of ‘‘appreciation.’’ To 
one degree or another, every college art department recognizes 
that its work involves an esthetic responsibility. Over and above 
the intellectual or practical significance of its courses, it is con- 
cerned to promote a love for the beautiful and a living apprecia- 
tion of art. It would send its students forth equipped to use the 
esthetic resources of modern civilization for the enrichment of 
their lives; prepared to enjoy an art museum or a current exhibi- 
tion as fully as cultured people are expected to enjoy fine litera- 
ture. Apart from its service to the professional artist or arche- 
ologist, it would inspire the community as a whole with the ideal 
of the cultivated patron, the amateur, who is able to form a print 
collection with discernment or to distinguish a fine architectural 
design from a mediocre one. 

But although such aims meet with general approval, the meth- 
ods by which they may best be realized are still a matter of debate. 
One group maintains that appreciation cannot be taught. Ac- 
cording to this view, esthetic responses are too personal and in- 
tangible to be subject to direct development by educational means. 
Indeed there is said to be an ‘‘immoral’’ element in meddling with 
them. By telling the student what to look for, we impose our 
preferences upon him and prevent him from developing his own. 
We “‘stick our finger’’ down into his psychical depths and may do 
violence to his emotional nature. - 

Those who hold these views usually advocate historical study 
as the most effective way of furthering the growth of apprecis- 
tion. They maintain, first, that a knowledge of the historical 
background of a period is indispensable to an appreciation of its 
art; secondly, that the historical approach will bring the student 
into contact with works of art without forcing any preconceived 
568 
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esthetic system upon him, and so will further the spontaneous 
development of his esthetic faculties. 

It may readily be admitted that a general knowledge of histori- 
cal backgrounds illuminates works of art and helps to create in- 
terest in them. Gothic cathedrals mean more to us if we know 
something about the medieval life from which they sprang; 
Leonardo’s paintings acquire significant overtones when viewed 
as manifestations of Florentine humanism. In this respect, the 
historical approach does contribute to the development of appre- 
ciation. At the same time, if relied upon as the sole, or even the 
chief, means to this end, it would seem to involve serious limita- 
tions. 

In the first place, it affords no basis for the development of criti- 
cal standards. History illuminates all the art of a period for us, 
but does not assist us to evaluate its relative esthetic significance. 
All medieval objects are equally medieval, but not all are equally 
significant as works of art. Some are masterpieces, others con- 
spicuous by the clumsiness of their design. If all this material 
is valued and studied merely for its historical authenticity, much 
time will be absorbed in the study of objects possessing little 
esthetic significance. Discrimination is discouraged and the stu- 
dent is led to value what is old rather than what is good. Such 
a point of view leads to an overemphasis on historical considera- 
tions, not only in teaching, but also in the formation of our public 
and private art collections. It not infrequently results in acces- 
sions which have little fundamental value as works of art and 
which are purchased, often at high prices, merely because they 
illustrate some step in a historical sequence. 

Nor is the reliance upon a ‘‘spontaneous’’ development of the 
esthetic faculties without its own particular dangers. The stu- 
dent tends to develop esthetic habits without having to assume 
what might be called esthetic responsibility. Preferences, per- 
sonal or absorbed from the local school, become the basis of his 
taste, and these preferences are accepted as authoritative because 
no attempt is made to test them in the light of objective critical 
standards. Furthermore, as historical study develops into 
archeological research, it tends to limit the development of appre- 
ciation to the work of particular schools or periods. Attention 
is centered so exclusively upon certain restricted phases of art 
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that these phases exert a preponderant, and sometimes a narroy. 
ing, influence upon the formation of taste. 

A second approach to appreciation may be made through ecrea- 
tive practice. Its special virtue lies in the fact that it deals with 
works of art, as it were, from the inside. The student becomes 
familiar with the tools and materials, with the technical problems, 
which play so important a part in determining the character of 
art forms. As a result he acquires the power to interpret those 
forms in terms of the creative processes which gave them birth. 
In addition, the thrill of personal creative experience is in itself 
one of the strongest stimuli to the development of an interest in 
art. The fact that creative practice is always contemporaneous, 
that the means employed and the conceptions expressed are neces- 
sarily of the present time, has the further advantage of promoting 
sympathy with contemporary movements. The past, instead of 
being regarded as an entity in itself, is seen in relationship to the 
unfolding life of the present. 

These contributions give the creative approach an important 
place among the means of furthering appreciation. Even so, we 
cannot regard it as an all-sufficient means. Practice, in itself, 
hardly makes greater provision than does history for the develop- 
ment of esthetic standards. In fact, practice sometimes tends to 
narrow the field of appreciation to phases of art similar in point 
of view to the creative efforts of the given worker. Artists not 
infrequently misunderstand each other for this reason. 

A combination of historical with creative study would mark 4 
great advance over either method used alone. Even such a com- 
bination, however, would leave the growth of appreciation largely 
to chance. It would involve no direct study of the sources of 
beauty in art, of the standards by which such beauty can be evalu- 
ated, or of the means by which sensitivity to it can be developed. 
For such a study we must turn to the third chief method of ap- 
proach: that of criticism. It is the critical method, more than 
any other, which aims to deal specifically with the problem of 
appreciation. Interestingly enough, this method is as yet rela- 
tively little used and comparatively undeveloped. 

Critical study takes as its point of departure the assumption 
that works of art differ significantly in quality, and that their 
differences in this respect can be profitably studied. It aims to 
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establish some scale of values in accordance with which relative 
degrees of esthetic significance can be recognized and recorded. 
To accomplish this aim, it employs both a history and a science. 
Through the history of criticism, we can learn what qualities the 
observers of other generations have valued in works of art. Its 
science—a ‘‘science’’ in the sense that it employs a method of 
procedure based upon observation and analysis—enables us to 
study the factors involved in immediate esthetic experience. 

As a result of research in these two directions, we may arrive 
at a knowledge of what might be called the elements of beauty: 
certain specific qualities that affect the esthetic value of works of 
art. The question of whether beauty is, in essence, too intangible 
to permit of analysis need not concern us here. For the practical 
purposes of study and evaluation, the elements to which works of 
art owe their beauty can be recognized and pointed out. Color, 
for instance, plays an obvious part in determining the beauty of 
painting. By critical study we can discover the particular ways 
in which it does so: among others, through the sensuous charm 
of fresh, glowing materials, through rhythmic and balanced place- 
ments, through harmony, through the expressiveness of mood that 
varies, like sunlight through shifting clouds, as the color effects 
rise from neutrality to brightness or from the somber depths of 
a Titian to the ethereal tints of a Puvis de Chavannes. Other 
“‘plastic’’ elements like line and light, mass, space, and texture, 
make similar contributions. So may associated meanings like 
those of character, action, and setting in the representational arts; 
structural fitness, adaptation to climate, and appropriateness to 
social function in architecture. 

Let us note, in answer to the first objection to ‘‘teaching appre- 
ciation,’’ that these elements of beauty are not, on the whole, the 
sport of personal idiosynerasy. While individual responses to 
them are relative both to capacity and to development, they have, 
by and large, been recognized as criteria of value by a wide range 
of artists and critics in the past, and continue to be so recognized 
today. They represent, not so much a personal feeling about art, 
as a standard of values built up from the combined observations 
of many individuals in many different generations. In fact it is 
only by recourse to a standard thus based upon accumulated 
critical findings that we can hope to escape from the limits of 
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personal or local preferences, limits from which, as we have noted, 
historical and creative studies can hardly be relied upon to liber. 
ate us. 

Now whether or not a knowledge of these elements of beauty 
should be taught in courses aiming to develop appreciation, there 
is no doubt that it can be. Through critical discussion and read. 
ing, and through the direct observation of works of art, including 
the comparison of one work with another, the student can learn 
to perceive these qualities that have been recognized as significant 
in esthetic effect. Suppose that he does so. What is likely to be 
the result upon the development of his powers of appreciation! 

We must recognize that merely learning to perceive the ¢le. 
ments of beauty is not equivalent to enjoying their effect. Hs 
thetic sensitivity cannot be expected to follow immediately and 
automatically upon the acceptance of critical guidance. Direet 
emotional response to art develops slowly; must indeed awaken 
ultimately of its own internal stirring. But the various methods 
of study differ widely in their power to call it forth and encourage 
its growth, and in this respect the critical method presents several 
important advantages. 

By centering attention upon the esthetic significance of art, it 
brings the student more directly and continuously into contact 
with the sources of esthetic experience. By affording him exer- 
cise in observation, it quickens his perceptions: he learns to recog- 
nize finer distinctions, to perceive effects that he would formerly 
have overlooked. Thus his acquaintance with esthetic qualities 
is more extended and his observation of them more penetrating 
than would probably be the case under other circumstances. 

The experience thus gained provides a most favorable basis for 
the development of emotional responses. What the student has 
clearly seen and frequently contemplated, he will in all likelihood 
come eventually to enjoy—at least within the sphere of those 
effects to which he is natively sensitive. Had he not, on the other 
hand, first been shown these effects by more experienced observers, 
there are many of them which, in all probability, he would perma 
nently have overlooked and to which, in consequence, he would 
have remained permanently insensitive. 

Finally, the critical approach provides a key to a wider range 
of artistic achievements than it would be possible to study by any 
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other method in a corresponding length of time. The elements 
of beauty are universal in their application, recurring in varied 
forms throughout all the arts of all periods. Once the observer 
has developed a sense for such qualities as color harmony or deco- 
rative design, an apt use of the medium or a trenchant conception 
of ‘‘subject matter,’’ he will perceive these qualities wherever 
they may be encountered and will enjoy the art in which he finds 
them. Thus critical study opens the entire field of visual art for 
the student’s exploration and enjoyment, while at the same time 
it establishes close links with his experience of esthetic values in 
literature and in music, in nature and in life. 

The above discussion leads to two conclusions. In the first 
place it seems fair to assert that appreciation, although it cannot 
be arbitrarily instilled, need not be left to the dangers and diffi- 
culties of unassisted growth. It can be effectively cultivated by 
educational means. In the second place, it would seem that his- 
torical, creative, and critical studies may all make their contribu- 
tion to an effective method of cultivating it, but that, for this pur- 
pose, the critical approach is the basic one. 

With courses in the history of art already highly elaborated, 
with collateral studio work gaining rapid acceptance, one may 
hazard an opinion that the next important step in the develop- 
ment of the college art department will lie in a growing emphasis 
upon courses which deal with the subject from the critical stand- 
point. 
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LIVING ART AT THE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE 


SISTER MARY THERESE 
THE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE 


66[N ONE hour I became the kind of girl who couldn’t stand a 
framed motto in slang. I took the motto from the frame and 
replaced it with an etching from a Christmas card.’’ Such was 
the remark made by a young woman after she had attended a 
lecture at the College of St. Catherine in an orientation course 
providing an introduction to the field of art. It is expressive of 
two of the objectives of the college: to develop a discriminating 
attitude toward everyday surroundings and to arouse a recogni- 
tion and an appreciation of multiform expressions of beauty. 
And where could one find a setting more conducive to develop 
a love for beauty than that at the College of St. Catherine! 
From its beginning when its founder, the most Reverend John 
Ireland, selected its site on a wooded hill, a vantage point over- 
looking an expanse of rolling country side and a great river as 
well as two cities; throughout its growth, as landscaping features 
have been added and new buildings have been erected, the campus 
has grown to be a veritable home of beauty. Surrounded by an 
iron fence of Italian design, the grounds inclose a series of pic- 
tures : a lagoon with a rustic bridge leading to a miniature island; 
a Carrara marble statue of Christ standing at the head of a formal 
mall; a quaint English garden; colorful flower beds and trees of 
many varieties here and there; and quiet walks bordered with 
peonies, bridal wreath, and barberry. Dignified buildings—Der- 
ham Hall with its Ionic-columned portico and Our Lady of Viec- 
tory Chapel of Byzanto-Romanesque style are only two such 
structures—help to individualize the campus. With its sculp- 
tured facade portraying the medieval legend of St. Catherine, its 
ponderous doors with wrought-iron hinges, its campanile and its 
woodbine-covered tower, and its exquisitely carved symbolic 
characters, the Chapel of Our Lady of Victory serenely standing 
on a terraced hill makes one forget the hurry and fret of modern 
times and leaves instead an impression of the peace and quiet of 
medieval life in old Provence. 
Within the buildings, too, there is a wealth of material to help 
foster a love for the beautiful and to provide wide contacts with 
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art forms and expressions. From the early morning when she 
walks chapelward and throughout the day whether she goes to the 
dining-room, to the library, or to her classroom, the young woman 
at the College of St. Catherine sees beauty in its various forms of 
dress. 

The way to the chapel is especially delightful through the cor- 
ridors of Derham Hall with its Giotto and Simone Martini prints; 
past the open blue parlor with a carved Christ looking down, and 
the mulberry and the rose parlors giving glimpses of Victorian 
settees and chairs; past more prints of Holbein and Diirer; on 
through a gently sloping brown and cream cloister. The rose 
parlor recalls memories of Edna St. Vincent Millay with ani- 
mated face framed by auburn hair, seated in the blue chair with 
her gold gown reaching to the Persian rug at her feet, reading 
from The King’s Henchman in a rich lilting voice. 

The chapel itself is the epitome of all that is lovely on the 
campus. Soft polychrome tile walls; a mellow tan vaulted ceil- 
ing; massive pillars and arched windows crowned with delicate 
Byzantine symbolism; Tiffany glass lights variegating from spun 
gold to green and violet; a ‘‘Christ the King’”’ stained glass win- 
dow high above the altar and a gold embroidered, red dossal, an 
antique from Rome, at the back of it; wooden confessionals with 
hand-carved doors and blue panels—all combine to make the 
chapel an abiding place of quiet and dignified elegance. Here it 
is that one feels the heritage of the past and the permanence and 
agelessness of art. Early Christian Rome and thirteenth century 
Arles live here in the architecture; Byzantium, in the sculptur- 
ing. How deeply does one realize during the time of Mass how 
past, present, and future become merged into one as the Eternal 
Priest stands clothed in vestments woven in Bruges—in Bruges, 
the city of bridges laced over Lac de L’Amour; in the shop of 
Mademoiselle Grossé and her helpers whose fingers ply their 
needles in a sky-lit ‘‘Upper Room,’’ whose-eyes when lifted see 
prints of the masters, and whose ears hear the quarter hour rung 
out with century-old melodies still sung by the people as they pass 
in the streets below—with a lamp wrought in Paris flickering its 
flame at the side, and with a stained glass window above fabri- 
cated in Munich from the clay of England and of Germany. His 
excelleney, the most Reverend Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, has offi- 
ciated at the altar and Penrose Fry has served there. 
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In the library, too, the student breathes an atmosphere of re. 
straint and quiet. A seventeenth century hand-wrought screen 
from an old palace near Lucca in Italy standing before the fire. 
place, the marble heads of Apollo and of Hermes on the mantle. 
piece above, the Arundel prints on the walls, and the copies of 
rare old books—among them an illuminated fifteenth century 
Book of Hours* and a page from a missal written in England dur. 
ing the thirteenth century—are counted as among the most 
treasured possessions of the college. 

In the other buildings, in classrooms and in corridors, hang 
numerous reproductions of the masters—F ra Angelico, Botticelli, 
Raphael, da Vinci, and Michelangelo are only a few whose works - 
are generously represented. A suggestion of the Old World per. 
vades the rooms of the language departments where abound 
prints, statues, and curios representative of the life and the eul- 
ture of France, Germany, Spain, Greece, and Rome. Of special 
‘interest are the Latin room with its pictures of gods and god- 
desses, its marble bust of Augustus and etchings of the Sabine 
farm of Horace; and an English tutorial room with a fireplace 
on whose mantelpiece wee pilgrims are still traversing to Canter- 
bury, cozy settee and chairs inviting the visitor to select a book 
from the case or from the table and spend an afternoon of quiet 
reading, tall windows almost hidden by heavy drapes, and restful 
walls lined with prints of old Gothic cathedrals and London—all 
creating the atmosphere of a quiet study at Oxford. 

Constantly exposed to beauty of line, of color, and of form; 
directed to a better knowledge, and a deeper appreciation of that 
beauty by orientation courses; associating with women who are 
weaving artistry into the very fabric of their beings; and breath- 
ing an atmosphere whose attitude and character diffuse art into 
the personal and the social relations of life—every young woman 
at the college has an opportunity to become an artist through an 
enriched and balanced personality and through correct and 
proper action in everyday living. 

For the student who wishes to become more intimately asso- 
ciated with art either as a teacher of art, an interior decorator, & 
book illustrator, a commercial or a creative artist, there is the 


* The Book of Hours, a gift from a friend of the college, was once owned 
by Ruskin and given by him to Miss Francesca Alexander. 
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special art department housed in Mendel Hall, the home of light 
and sunshine. The art rooms are approached through spacious 
corridors adorned with Piranesi engravings. At their entrance 
hang two Benozzo Gozzoli reproductions of ‘‘ Angels Adoring’’ 
from the frescos in the Riccardi Palace in Florence, and one of 
Michelino’s ‘‘Dante and His Book.’’ Generously supplied with 
abundant north windows, the studios command an extended view 
of the sky line of Minneapolis in the distance and look down upon 
a bit of trim campus below. 

‘‘How delightfully informal are the rooms here and what a 
wealth of stimulating material !’’ are the first thoughts of the new- 
comer when she steps into the studios. At almost any time of the 
day one may see young women in gay smocks bespattered with 
paint grouped about the fine arts room before their easels with 
palette and brush in hand. A stand for the model occupies the 
most prominent place in the room; and a life-size Discus Thrower, 
a bust of Diana, and the head of a slave by Michelangelo likewise 
have conspicuous places. Looking down upon them from a shelf 
above are miniatures of Venus de Milo and other famous statues. 
Arrayed on shelves in an old cupboard is an assortment of vases, 
bowls, and other dishes of various shapes and periods used as 
models for still life drawing. On the walls hang prints of 
Cézanne, Van Gogh, Renoir, Daumier, Matsys, Rembrandt, da 
Vinci, Diirer, Holbein, and others. Of special interest in the 
design room is a piece of batik from Java. 

Between the fine arts and the design rooms are a restful office 
and a filing room with a plentiful supply of pictures, many of 
them Seemann prints. Accessible to the art student, too, is the 
art department of the library with more prints and numerous 
works—historical, appreciative, and critical—on all the arts and 
crafts, written in German and in French as well as in English. 
Especially valuable are the volumes on Le Louvre by Henri Verne 
and Georges Lafenestre, and the sixteen Propylaen Kunst 
Geschichte volumes. 

More work-a-day and alive with the hum of industry are the 
rooms on the ground floor with their pottery and china kilns, 
printing press, and potter’s wheels. Nino Martini, the pet 
canary, pouring forth a rich melody of song from a full throat 
contributes a cheerful note to the whole department. 
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Not the least among the treasures of the art department are the 
productions of some of its own teachers, one of whom had cap. 
tured so many prizes at the Minnesota State Fair that she has 
been allowed only to exhibit and not try for a prize in the past 
years, and another of whom won the sweepstake prize in ching 
painting. 

Pupils, too, have demonstrated they have profited by opportu. 
nities offered them at the college. Acceptance of the work of sey- 
eral at the State Fair, prizes earned, and the securing of impor. 
tant positions as teachers, costume illustrators, and commercial 
artists not only in the Twin Cities but also in New York and in 
Washington, are sufficient proof of the worth-whileness of a 
special art education at the college. 

What impression does this institution where art is not an iso- 
lated subject in the curriculum but a character and spirit perme. 
ating the entire school and extending to the relations of living 
itself make upon those who come in contact with it? That the 
young women respond to such art education is shown by the fact 
that even those whose interests are of a most practical nature are 
observed to take pride in acquiring a good picture or a lovely vase, 
even denying themselves pleasures to purchase these, and to be- 
come more discriminating in the arrangement of their rooms and 
the selection of their clothes. 

Even the casual visitor is moved by it as is evidenced by several 
comments. One man, a prominent educator, in response to the 
question of a stranger about the college replied, ‘‘To live at St. 
Catherine’s is to live art.’’ Another visitor described it by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Every corner has a heart.’’ Still another remarked, ‘‘This 
is not a department store set-up. Only really dependable taste 
could achieve the beauty and abundance at St. Catherine’s.”’ 

Such is truly the case. Guided from its beginning by a woman 
possessing marked foresight and taste, the College of St. Cather- 
ine has grown to be the institution of culture it is because of her 
intelligent and sympathetic direction. In speaking of her aims 
in building up the college, Mother Antonia said, ‘‘What I have 
tried to do here is to surround people with fine things so that they 
might feel better, and feeling better they might come to be 
better.”’ 
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And she has been successful. The lives of numerous women 
now gone from St. Catherine’s and taking their place in the pro- 
fessional world or in homes of their own bear testimony to her 
success. Living richer, happier, and better lives because of their 
having been associated with the college, and bringing more rich- 
ness, happiness, and goodness into the lives of others, they are 
indeed proof of the value of an art education woven into the pat- 
tern of the entire school life. 





CREATING «HE NEW ENVIRONMENT 


|? IS appalling to think of merely ‘‘increasing leisure’’ in 

the slums. Where ugliness has penetrated into the souls of 
people, free hours are powerless to wipe them clean. Whatever 
the program we plan for the future, we shall have to consider 
the wholeness of life. If we are to play well, we must work and 
live well. 

Perhaps one of the greatest pleasures an individual can experi- 
ence is to feel himself a significant helper in the rebuilding of his 
world. Our social world needs reconstructing and no thoroughly 
wholesome life of leisure can be expected until that reconstruction 
is well on the way to accomplishment. But leisure activity is 
itself a most powerful means whereby we equip ourselves with 
the attitudes and the imagination to guide us toward this 
accomplishment. 

It is not a barren world, despite the fact that we have not 
mastered it as yet. There is still needless frustration, poverty 
and sorrow. These remain a challenge to all generous minds.— 
Harry A. Overstreet (abridged). 


It is a happy coincidence that at the same moment (when Eric 
Clarke’s Music in Every Day Life is published) the Macmillan 
Company issue College Music for the Association of American 
Colleges by Randall Thompson, who has done such a masterly 
job that there is at least one heart filled with gratitude to him. 
The two books let in a flood of light on the unfavorable conditions 
which confront musical art in these United States and the methods 
employed in a considerable number of colleges to ameliorate them. 
... It is evident from the mass of systematically arranged in- 
formation in College Music that opportunities for musical study 
are no longer confined to a few institutions, but are opening up 
all over the country and in colleges of all types —W. J. Hender- 
son in The New York Sun. j 





BUILDING THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


B. Lamar JOHNSON 
LIBRARIAN AND DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, STEPHENS COLLEGE 


FAcH fall the faculty at Stephens College returns to the campus 
for a series of conferences beginning approximately two weeks 
before the opening of school. At these conferences plans are 
made for the year which lies ahead. In the fall of 1932 the theme 
of the fall conference was ‘‘The Library Program.’’ From this 
conference came many excellent suggestions. Most important of 
all, however, there came the realization that building the library 
is not the job of the library staff; it is not the job of the college 
administration ; it is the cooperative job of the entire college. 

As the Stephens College library program has developed there 
have evolved several projects, any one of which might be used 
separate and apart from the others. I should like to outline briefly 
a number of these projects in the hope that one or more of them 
may be adaptable to some college here represented. During the 
three years of our library program the circulation of books has 
approximately trebled over the highest previous circulation in the 
history of the school. Likewise, we find that the reading ability 
of our student body (as measured by standard tests) has shown 
a marked increase. ’ 

The first project, if such I may call it, consists of the librarian’s 
dual réle as librarian and dean of instruction. As librarian he 
must be acquainted with the contents of the library; as dean of 
instruction he must know what is going on in the classroom. 
This places him in a strategic position to adapt library adminis- 
tration to the needs of the teacher. It likewise enables him to aid 
teachers in the effective use of library materials. 

There is perhaps no person who knows as much about class 
room instruction in your college as does your librarian. If 4 
professor makes vague assignments, your librarian knows it; if a 
professor is using the stereotyped textbook method, your librarian 
knows it; if a professor is a stimulating guide, an inspired leader 
of youth, your librarian knows it. In short, your librarian has 
the opportunity to observe the results of teaching, for he works 
with students during their study hours. Your librarian has in- 
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formation which has significant value in supervising instruction. 
The position of the librarian gives him an opportunity to super- 
vise in the broadest sense of the word, in the sense of stimulating 
instructional improvement. — 

It is my conviction that in order to effect individualized in- 
struction we must accept the principle of individualizing library 
administration to the needs of each instructor and of each course 
which he teaches. At Stephens College the librarian’s position 
as dean of instruction and librarian is aiding in the effective 
individualization of library administration. 

Our second project is related to the divisional organization at 
Stephens College. I might say, in passing, that in 1930 the col- 
lege discarded the usual departmental organization in favor of a 
divisional organization which groups the courses in our cur- 
riculum in four divisions. One of the projects in building the 
Stephens College library program has been the establishment of 
division libraries. I shall use the social science division as an 
example of the procedure in this project. The social science 
library, with its more than fourteen hundred books and eighteen 
periodicals, is located adjacent to the offices and classrooms of 
the division. This library is in charge of a librarian trained as a 
specialist in the social sciences rather than as a specialist in 
library science. The schedule of the librarian is so arranged that 
each week she visits at least one section of every course offered in 
the division. This gives her a background for answering the 
questions of students who come to her with problems. In addition 
to her visits to classes, the social science librarian teaches two sec- 
tions of the social problems course, a survey course which is taught 
cooperatively by the entite staff of the division. As a part of 
her work in this course the librarian participates in the weekly 
meetings of the division faculty for discussion of instructional 
problems. The social science librarian is thus able to look at 
student problems not only from the viewpoint of a librarian but 
also from that of a teacher and of an observer of teaching. Ex- 
perience is revealing that the close relationship which the division 
librarian has with instruction is increasingly aiding the effective- 
ness of her work with both students and teachers. 

The location of the division library is an important element in 
its usefulness. If, during a study hour, a student wishes to consult 
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an instructor, she finds it quite convenient to step into his office 
for a conference. Never have instructors in the division spent » 
much time in the library as since the division library was located 
adjacent to their offices and classrooms. Thus convenience of 
location becomes an important factor in aiding the staff to become 
acquainted with the resources of the library in their respective 
fields. 

I have been much interested this fall in observing an innovation 
of the director of the social science division. One evening during 
the 1934-1935 school year he took charge of the social science 
library himself to permit the regular librarian to attend a recital 
in which she was much interested. He reported that those evening 
hours were among the most interesting and valuable that he had 
spent during the entire year. Students consulted him about books 
and he was able to stimulate and guide reading to an unusual 
extent. For this reason the division director is this semester 
spending one afternoon each week in the division library. 

The location of the division libraries, the instructional re 
sponsibilities assumed by the division librarians, and the coopera- 
tion of the division staff are important factors in making the 
library a vital part of the instructional program. 

The third project to be noted is classroom libraries. Repeatedly 
the library staff comes to the faculty with a statement something 
like this: ‘‘At Stephens College we have no single pattern of 
library service. We are eager to so administer our library that 
it will contribute most effectively to the objectives which you have 
in each course that you are teaching. If you wish to have books 
in your classroom, if you wish to hold office hours in the stacks of 
the library, if you wish to have your ¢lasses spend class periods 
in the library under your supervision, please inform us.’’ 

As a result of such invitations the faculty is coming to think 
in terms of the question: What type of library administration 
will best suit my needs in this course? 

A number of teachers answer this question by requesting class- 
room libraries. During the 1934-1935 school year more than one 
thousand books were sent to classroom libraries for periods vary- 
ing from three to nine months. The classroom library used by 
our French department, for example, consists of more than four 
hundred French books. These books are on open shelves in one of 
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our French classrooms, and are available to students at any hour 
of the day or night, except at those hours when classes are meet- 
ing in the room. Since the reading objective is stressed in our 
modern language courses, varied and extensive collateral reading 
is done by the students in these fields. Our French department 
finds that having a basic collection of books in the classroom en- 
courages students to recommed books to one another. The class- 
room library likewise permits the teacher to take a vital part in 
the guidance of student reading. 

A number of our English teachers use an interesting modi- 
fication of the classroom library. If, for example, a class is be- 
ginning a unit of study on biography, the instructor may ask to 
have a collection of biographies sent to her classroom for a period 
of two or three days. This gives the teacher an opportunity to 
introduce the biographies sent to her class and to aid the indi- 
vidual members of the class to select appropriate biographies for 
reading. 

The classroom library and temporary loans to classrooms are 
important factors in contributing to effective teaching in our 
modern language, speech, English, art and science classes. 

The fourth project we have developed is the ‘‘teacher-to-the 
library’’ project. A number of teachers feel that the work of 
their students is facilitated if students and teachers can work to- 
gether in the library. The library staff cooperates in making this 
possible. Some classes have library reading hours; in other words, 
some classes from time to time spend class hours in the library 
working under the direction of teachers. Library reading hours 
are used particularly when classes are working upon problems 
or projects in which the use of correct study habits is particularly 
important. 

Another aspect of the ‘‘teacher-to-the-library’’ project is 
library office hours used by several instructors. One member of 
the English department, for example, spends more than thirty 
hours each week in scheduled conferences in the stacks of the 
general library adjacent to the books relating to her courses. 

In all of these individualized procedures which I have mentioned 
you will note our tendency to encourage teachers to work with 
their students in the presence of appropriate books. Likewise you 
will note that members of our teaching staff are becoming mem- 
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bers of our library staff. In the classroom library, in the division 
library, during library reading hours, and during office hours held 
in the library—certainly in these situations our instructors are 
cooperating librarians. On the other hand, members of the library 
staff are becoming members of the instructional staff. 

Let us turn now from projects particularly related to our in- 
structional program to the fifth project which relates especially 
to pleasure reading. I refer to the dormitory library project. In 
each of the college’s nine residence halls is a library of books and 
periodicals selected specifically for pleasure reading, largely on 
the basis of student suggestions. Dormitory library rules are 
kept to a minimum. No fines are charged in dormitory libraries, 
nor is any specific period of time set as a limit for which books 
from these libraries may be kept. In eight of our nine residence 
halls books are placed in the parlors on open shelves to which 
students have access at all hours of the day. If a student wishes 
to borrow a book from one of these collections when a librarian is 
not on duty, she simply writes her name on the book card and 
deposits it in a box provided for that purpose. It is significant 
to note that, even with this full measure of freedom, during the 
1934-35 school year only twenty books were lost from dormitory 
libraries out of a circulation of more than five thousand. 

Every six weeks the books in each dormitory are transferred to 
a neighboring residence hall. Placing a new collection of books 
in a dormitory stimulates interest in books and reading. The 
practice of transferring dormitory libraries likewise has a dis- 
tinct economic advantage. If having libraries in residence halls 
required eight hundred or more books in each hall, the cost of 
dormitory libraries would be prohibitive for most colleges. On 
the other hand, if a book collection of two or three hundred vol- 
umes proves adequate for each dormitory by virtue of the fre- 
quent transfer of books, the development of dormitory libraries 
should be possible in many colleges where at first the cost may 
appear too great. 

I have discussed very briefly five projects which we are finding 
helpful in building our library at Stephens College: 

First, the librarian has the dual position of librarian and dean 
of instruction. 

Second, we have established division libraries. 
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Third, we make extensive use of classroom libraries. 

Fourth, our faculty makes considerable use of what I have 
termed the teacher-to-the-library method, and 

Fifth, we have placed libraries for recreational reading in each 
of our residence halls. 

Projects which we feel are important in building our library 
but which cannot be discussed here are: (1) Our picture project 
which consists of more than two hundred reproductions of master- 
pieces. These reproductions are loaned to students without 
charge for hanging in their rooms. (2) Our music library with 
more than one thousand records and a Capehart phonograph in a 
soundproof room, offering students an opportunity to browse 
among the best music of all ages. (3) Our Sunday evening fire- 
side hours for the discussion of interesting books. (4) Our 
private library contests. (5) Our program for instructing stu- 
dents not only in the use of library materials but also in the field 
of silent reading. 

I have described the efforts of one college in building its 
library. This library is being built upon the foundation of the 
administration’s support. The walls and roof of the library are 
poured from the concrete of a library service individualized to 
the needs of each teacher, a library service which aims to place 
books where students and teachers live and work, and a library 
service which merges teachers and librarians into one united 
instructional staff. 





Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges is a valu- 
able general survey of an extremely difficult problem which 
should find a place on the shelf of every college teacher. 


Dr. Jones’ Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
is stimulating as a basis for devising new questions. 


A College President: We have attempted to meet this entire 
period of financial difficulty with an aggressive spirit and with 
resourcefulness. We have enriched our curriculum and our col- 
lege life and we have contributed immeasurably more to our 
community and to this section of the South in the last few years 
than ever before in the history of this institution. All this has 
been done in a very sane manner and in keeping with an eco- 
nomical plan of operation. 
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COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
ADOPTS NEW PLAN 


AN ENTIRELY new curriculum, accompanied by changes in 

educational policies and procedures which represent an inno- 
vation in the professional training of librarians in this country, 
will result from action which has just been taken by the Faculty 
of the School of Library Service of Columbia University. 

The School of Library Service was established at Columbia Col- 
lege in 1887 by the late Melvil Dewey, but two years later followed 
its founder to the State Education Department at Albany where 
it remained until it was brought back to Columbia in 1926. In 
the nine years since its reestablishment as one of the graduate 
professional schools of the University under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation the School has become the largest training 
agency of its kind in the United States if not in the world. Last 
year the total enrolment, including both full-time and part-time 
students in all departments, was 783, exclusive of those enrolled 
in Home Study courses. Although it has departed widely from 
the traditional programs of American library schools by intro- 
ducing a new type of advanced study, by developing an extensive 
program of instruction for librarians-in-service, and by offering 
opportunity for specialization in various fields of library service, 
the School has adhered in the main to long established courses 
and procedures. 

In order to take the fullest advantage of its experience in the 
past nine years and to give recognition to the newer ideals and 
the enlarging scope of library service, the Columbia Library 
School is now launching what amounts to a new type of pro- 
fessional school. This latest development has been made possible 
by its splendid new quarters and equipment in South Hall, the 
new Library building given to the University by Mr. Edward $. 
Harkness and opened in the fall of 1934. Here for the first time 
a school for the professional training of librarians enjoys ade- 
quate facilities designed for its special needs. 

The new curriculum organizes the first-year’s work into fewer 
and larger units. The study of technical library processes and 
routine operations is reduced to a minimum, emphasis being 
placed upon a thorough knowledge of the books essential in dif- 
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ferent kinds of library service, an understanding of the prin- 
ciples underlying library organization and administration, and 
an appreciation of the fundamental social and educational func- 
tion of the library. One of the new courses to be offered has to do 
with the reading interests and habits of adults. The new pro- 
gram as a whole aims more definitely to prepare the student for 
the higher levels of professional library service. 

The most significant feature of the new program is a definite 
plan and procedure to encourage mature and experienced stu- 
dents of better than average ability to meet the requirements for 
the first degree without following the more elementary prescribed 
courses. In ten or a dozen of the general and more specialized 
subjects opportunity will be offered to secure exemption from pre- 
scribed courses by passing comprehensive examinations for which 
the candidate can prepare by studying elsewhere or by indepen- 
dent study guided by complete syllabi for each subject. This will 
enable the mature student to utilize his experience to the maxi- 
mum extent in meeting the formal requirements for the profes- 
sional degree. 

Time released by exemption from the more elementary and 
technical courses will be devoted to advanced and specialized 
courses in the professional school or to graduate study in some 
field in which the student may wish to combine the equipment 
of the subject specialist with the professional training of the 
librarian. This new system is designed to meet the growing de- 
mand for librarians with thorough professional training who also 
are at home in the subject matter and literature of one or more 
of the natural sciences, ancient and modern languages, literature, 
history, social sciences, music, art, and the other professions, such 
as law, medicine, architecture, business, engineering, etc. 

Because of the great number and variety of types of libraries in 
New York City and the suburban area many young librarians are 
attracted to New York from other parts of the country by the op- 
portunity to carry on their studies while holding positions. This 
means a large number of part-time students. The School of 
Library Service has for several years provided many evening 
classes. Under the new plan opportunities for librarians-in- 
service to complete their work for the professional degree will be 
considerably extended. 
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The new Columbia plan for the training of librarians is believed 
to be the first thoroughgoing application of the so-called Chicago 
College Plan to the curriculum of a professional school. Satis. 
factory work in courses over a stated period of residence will no 
longer automatically lead to the professional degree. Candidates 
for the first professional degree under the new plan will be re. 
quired to pass a half dozen or more comprehensive examinations in 
the different fields covered by the curriculum. Though these 
qualifying examinations will normally be taken at the end of the 
period of resident study, they can be taken at any of the stated 
examination periods—probably three times a year. Not only 
may a candidate postpone his examinations to allow for more 
thorough preparation, but he may try the examinations in many 
subjects in advance of his registration. If successful, he will then 
be permitted to take advanced courses or broaden his program to 
include graduate study in other fields. 





THE CARNEGIE CENTENNIAL 


The Carnegie Centennial was celebrated in New York on No- 
vember 25, 26 and 27. Andrew Carnegie was born at Dunfern- 
line, Scotland, on November 25, 1835, and in Dunfermline built 
his first library in 1881, the beginning of library benefactions 
that continued until 1917. By that time he had built 1,946 free 
public libraries in the United States and 865 in other parts of the 
English-speaking world. 

There were three principal events of this celebration. The first 
was a special invitation choral-orchestral performance at Carnegie 
Hall in commemoration of the festival with which the Hall, built 
by Mr. Carnegie, was opened in 1891. The following evening 4 
formal assembly was held at the New York Academy of Medicine, 
at which Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, presided and Sir James 
Irvine, the Vice-Chancellor of St. Andrews University, Scotland, 
gave an address. 

The final event of the program was a dinner at which Dr. 
Walter A. Jessup, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, presided. Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
President of the Carnegie Corporation, and President James Bry- 
ant Conant of Harvard University, were the principal speakers. 








THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CULTURAL VOCATIONS 
TO SOCIETY 


T. M. CARTER 
ALBION COLLEGE 
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8 in (CULTURE is a necessary part of any civilization. This means 

hese that certain vocations which may be called cultural vocations 

the must be properly manned and adequately supported. The ques- 

ted tion before us is how these things can be most effectively accom- 

uly plished. No vocation deserves to exist unless there is a real need | 
ore in society for its existence. However, the cultural vocations are 
iny of such a nature that they must assume, as a part of their task, 
len the creating of a consciousness of need for their services or at least 
to making the need more articulate in society. | 





The specialized services which are requisite for society if its 
cultural potentialities are to be realized involve a number of spe- 
cific vocations. We may classify these vocations for purposes of 
this discussion into four general groups: (1) the scientific, (2) 
the technological, (3) the professional, (4) the artistic. We may 
then direct our attention to the discussion of the following three 
questions. First, how valuable to society are these cultural voca- 
tions which require long and expensive training? Secondly, how 
many persons are needed in these vocations? Thirdly, how shall 
the workers in these vocations be selected and trained ? 
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I. How valuable to society are the cultural vocations? 

In a general way the value to society of the scientific vocations 
has been for some time fairly well recognized. However, at the 
present time we are hearing some complaints against ‘‘science for 
science’ sake.’’ There is a demand on the part of some that the 
scientist be more mindful of the social significance of all his inves- 
tigations. This demand, if insisted upon too much, may defeat 
itsown aim. The task which the best scientists have set for them- 
selves is that of extending the boundaries of the known out into 
the area of the unknown. To ask more than that of these search- 
ers for truth will likely mean that we will get less than we have 
been getting in the past. The scientist is willing and by right 
ought to leave to others to find the practical application of his 
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findings. The contributions of ‘‘science for science’ sake’? tp 
society have been incalculable. Through the services of science 
the length of life has been extended and the ravages of disease 
greatly reduced. Yet the social significance of many of the sciep. 
tific discoveries was little anticipated at the time the work which 
led to the discoveries was carried on. 

The technological vocations, which are best illustrated, perhaps, 
by the many forms of engineering, have as their task the subject. 
ing of the materials and forces of nature to the comforts of man, 
The technologist stands and must stand at the door of the scien. 
tist waiting to make serviceable to society that which the scientist 
has discovered. It is from the technologist’s hand that we receive 
the finished product that adds so much to our convenience. 

What we have classified as the professional vocations are well 
illustrated by medicine, law, the ministry, and teaching. These 
vocations have an important part to play in society’s drama. We 
are told that the professional vocations belong to a relatively 
advanced stage of civilization. They have their origin in the 
necessity for meeting crises in experience. Primitive man did 
not trouble himself with the laws of health and hygiene or with 
preventative medicine and surgery until he met with accident or 
sickness. Then he sent for the medicine man. When the run of 
experience was smooth and undisturbed by trouble, man felt suf- 
ficient in his own strength. But when crushing sorrow came or 
eternity opened up before him, he sent for the minister or priest. 
The lawyer was called only when man was caught in the meshes 
of the law. Even the teacher was called in to aid his pupils in 
meeting specific emergencies. The attitude toward the profes- 
sional vocations is changing but much more change is needed. 
Both society and professional classes must come to see that the 
highest function of the professional worker is so to prepare people 
to meet the various experiences of life that great overwhelming 
erises shall not arise. The highest function of the physician is 
teaching people how to keep well rather than curing them after 
they have become ill. The minister and priest should no longer 
be thought of merely as helpers when death threatens, but as 
moral and religious guides who shall teach us so to live that sor- 
row and death may no longer be great crises to which the indi- 
vidual is unable to adjust himself. The lawyer should not find 
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it his chief business to plead cases in court, but to help in making 
wise laws, and to counsel his clients so that lawsuits may not be 
necessary. Even the work of the teacher is coming to be con- 
ceived of as that of training pupils in such habits that they may 
develop the power to control their experiences in life. 

The artistic vocations have been potent forces in many cultures 
and are potential forces in any culture. It is the artist who sub- 
jects the experiences of man to analysis and sets out certain 
phases in forms of beauty and harmony to whose appeal man is 
wont to respond. The artist looks out upon the manifold life of 
the race and seizes upon the greatest concepts, and strongest 
motives, and then crystallizes these into a picture, a statue, an 
epic, or a cathedral. Upon the artist rests a great social respon- 


sibility. 


II. How many persons are needed in these cultural vocations? 
We cannot legitimately say that there are too many scientists, 
or even enough of them, when the realm of the unknown extends 
up to our very doorsteps. That this unknown is pregnant with 
possibilities for the enrichment of human life there can be little 


doubt. There are still many discomforts and inconveniences 
which technology should relieve. ‘‘Man’s arc is still too short to 
pluck some of the fruit of the tree of life. Technology must pro- 
vide him with a tool and teach him how to use it.’’ 

Is it fair to say that there are too many doctors when curable 
diseases are widespread and suffering of some sort is all but uni- 
versal? Are there too many teachers in a land where ignorance, 
which is the mother of so many evils, is so common? Are there 
too many lawyers in a land which has so little real understanding 
of, and so little respect for, law? Are there too many ministers 
in this society of ours which is so lacking in purpose and serenity 
of life? Are there too many artists in America, which is often 
characterized by foreign critics as having a big body but lacking 
inasoul? To ask these questions is to answer them. Neverthe- 
less, we must face the fact that scientists are being dismissed from 
their laboratories, technologists stand idle, physicians are often 
compelled to wonder how their bread is to be secured and their 
families educated. . Teachers offen think they made a mistake in 
taking up teaching, because the demand for their services is so 
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inarticulate. The foregoing picture suggests that our education 
in the past has not adequately trained us for the consumption of 
culture. Our education with respect to the highly specialized 
services has been concerned almost entirely with production, 
Perhaps our consumption has been meager because the product 
has been poor and the product has been poor because we have 
tried to train so many producers of a sort. The question of how 
many persons we need in these highly trained and specialized 
services cannot be answered in terms of what society is now, but 
only in terms of what it may become under a more adequate type 
of educational program. 


III. How shall the workers in these vocations be selected and 
trained? 

The number of persons who should be trained for these voca- 
tions must be restricted to a portion of the population. This 
portion should be those most highly endowed for such work. The 
idea that any one who wishes to do so may enter one of these fields 
of service regardless of whether or not he belongs to that portion 
of the population best fitted for such tasks must cease. Society 
has little or no defense against mediocrity in these professions. 
What defense has society against mediocrity in the medical pro- 
fession? What defense has the child against mediocrity in the 
teaching profession? If Mr. ‘‘A’’ insists that democracy permits 
him the privilege of putting his mediocre daughter into the teach- 
ing profession, he enunciates a principle which, if acted upon by 
Mr. ‘‘B,’’ would permit him to put his mediocre son into 
the medical profession, who later may give Mr. ‘‘A’’ the wrong 
medicine or cut out the wrong portion of his anatomy. 

Not only should the cultural vocations be placed in the hands 
of those highly skilled but those who also show evidence of pos- 
sessing the properties of mind and disposition which will enable 
them to contribute most to the wider social objectives. Society 
may have a responsibility for the intellectually mediocre, but such 
responsibility does not imply that the mediocre shall be placed in 
positions crucial to social welfare. All educational agents should 
be keenly sensitized to the qualities which make for effectiveness 
in the cultural vocations. When individuals have been discov- 
ered who possess these qualities they should be given the most 
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adequate facilities for developing their talents. They must not 


io) J 
; bs subjected to the type of education best fitted for the many but 














7 should, while in the lower branches of education, be permitted 
on, to form habits of independent study and intellectual self-direc- 
act tion. Exits should be available to those who at any time become 
ss weary or find themselves incapable of the intellectual rigors and 
~" responsibilities of those who are to become the producers of cul- 
ed ture. In like manner entrances should be open to any who had 
ut not been discovered during the period of the early training, but 
De who later prove themselves capable of meeting the demands of the 

cultural vocations. 
ul 

PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE SURVEY OF 

.- COLLEGE FACULTIES 
is B. W. KUNKEL 
le LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
. UCH of the material obtained by the questionnaires sent out 
r from the office of the Association of American Colleges un- 
y der date of February 28, 1935, has been classified and partially 
' analyzed. The results presented at this time have not been 
: checked so are to be regarded as purely tentative. The statistical 
’ analysis is still too incomplete to warrant publication at this time. 
, Replies have been received from approximately 4,700 active 
: and junior members of the American Association of University 
Professors, besides several hundred who were on the mailing list 
| of the A. A. U. P. and who are not included in the present study, 


because of their not being listed among these two classes of mem- 
bers. Upwards of two hundred replies have been received too 
late to be included in the present tabulations. 

The sample includes 2,602 full professors, 725 associate pro- 
fessors, 734 assistant professors, 419 instructors and 159 who 
are at present unemployed or not engaged in teaching although 
they are still listed among the active members of the Association. 
Twelve and two-thirds per cent are women. Seventy-six and 
two-thirds per cent are married, nearly 20 per cent are single, 
two and one-third are widowed, and less than one per cent are 
divoreed or separated. Almost exactly the same percentage, 87, 
of the men are married and of the women are unmarried. The 
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average age of the professors, including 35 emeritus professors 
is 50 years, of the associate professors nearly 43 years, of the 
assistant professors 38 years, and of the instructors nearly 35 
years. 

The principal departments of instruction of those replying to 
the questionnaire are as follows: English 484, Chemistry 400, 
Biology including also botany and zoology 381, Modern Euro. 
pean Languages 348, History 318, Education 293, Economies 
231, Mathematics 226, Physics 219, Psychology 184, Engineering 
171, Medical Sciences 163, and Sociology 133. 

Replies to the questionnaires came from all parts of the cou- 
try with no very significant differences ; 29 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the A. A. U. P. residing in the District of Columbia re. 
plied, 35 per cent of those in Michigan, 38 per cent of those in 
Texas, 48 per cent of those in California, 38 per cent of those in 
New York, and 43 per cent of those in Pennsylvania. 

The Middle-Western States and the Upper Mississippi Valley 
States have produced 2,035 of the teachers in contrast to 566 who 
were born in the New England States and 883 who were born in 
the Middle Atlantic States. In all, 8.4 per cent are foreign born, 
of whom 115 are Canadian, 60 are German, 56 are British, 25 
were born in Asia (some of missionary parents), and 20 are 
Russian. 

The contribution to college faculties of the larger cities is indi- 
cated by the numbers born in New York City 115, in Chicago 65, 
in Philadelphia 55, in Boston 41, in Baltimore 36. 

The educational backgrounds of the faculties are indicated in 
part by the following figures: 0.2 per cent have not received the 
equivalent of a Bachelor’s degree, 5.0 per cent have nothing higher 
than the Bachelor’s degree, 24.6 per cent are recipients of no de- 
gree higher than the Master’s, and 69.2 per cent have received the 
Doctor’s degree. The Bachelor’s degree was obtained from the 
following institutions: Harvard 174, Michigan 133, Chicago 106, 
Cornell 102, Wisconsin 100, Yale 97, Indiana 89, Columbia 85, 
Princeton 75, Ohio State 65, Dartmouth 64, Illinois 64, Pennsyl- 
vania 63, Kansas 57, Minnesota 56, Missouri 52, Brown 52, Cali- 
fornia 50, and Amherst 48. 

The Doctor’s degrees of the college teachers were obtained 
from the following universities: Chicago 391, Harvard 373, Co- 
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lumbia 329, Yale 193, Hopkins 162, Cornell 157, Wisconsin 155, 
Pennsylvania 147, Iowa State 115, Michigan 111, and Princeton , 
109. : 

The average age at which the Bachelor’s degree was obtained 
is 23.71 years and that at which the Doctor’s was obtained is 


30.96. 
The average age at which the full professorship is obtained is 


36.66 years. 

The teaching experience of the college faculties is in part indi- 
cated by the following figures: 67.6 per cent have had no experi- 
ence since graduation from college in secondary school work, 

30.8 per cent have taught in one or more schools. Of those who 

have had no secondary school teaching, 15.1 per cent are teaching 

in their first college, 19.3 per cent in their second, 17.0 per cent 

in their third, and 16.2 per cent have changed their connections | 
at least four times. Of the 30 per cent who have had teaching ex- 
perience in secondary schools, 15.4 per cent have taught in only 
one secondary school, 8 per cent in two schools, and 7 per cent 
in more than two schools. 

The information in regard to the parentage of the teachers has 
as yet been codified only with reference to the birthplace of the 
fathers and their occupations. Seventy-two and two-tenths per 
cent of the fathers were native, twenty-seven and eight-tenths 
were foreign born . The New England States furnished 658 of 
the fathers, the Middle Atlantic 1,038, the Middle-West and Mis- 
sissippi Valley 1,298. Of the foreign born fathers, 243 were born 
in Germany, 223 in Great Britain, 176 in Canada, 70 in Sweden, 
47 in Norway, 44 in Russia, 38 in Austria, 30 in Switzerland, 23 
in France, 23 in Denmark, and 20 in Italy. 

The occupations of the fathers of the teachers are distributed 
in part as follows: business men and merchants 949, farmers 880, 
handworkers 431, clergymen 388, school teachers 180, physicians 
179, lawyers 148, and professors 142. 






















































THE ALUMNI GO TO COLLEGE 


LUMNI education, but recently an innovation in academic 

activities, is already firmly entrenched in our schools of 
higher learning. Since Lafayette pioneered with its Alumni 
College in 1929 opportunities for continuing education in one 
form or another have become a regular feature of the college 
program in an increasing number of institutions. While the 
Alumni College held during or immediately following Con. 
mencement is the most generally favored arrangement, alumni 
week ends, forums, lecture series, and round tables are used in 
other colleges to serve the same ends. Each institution has its 
own problem and is likely to find one form better adapted than 
others to the needs of its alumni. 

In collecting the material for this symposium an attempt was 
made to present the several methods of alumni education as car- 
ried on in different types of institutions. If in the following 
pages it appears that the women’s colleges have more than a 
proportional representation it is because the uniform excellence 
of their programs and their highly efficient organizations could 
not be ignored without grave injustice to the reader. Alumnae 
of both women’s and coeducational colleges have embraced the 
idea with an earnestness and enthusiasm certainly not surpassed, 
if indeed equalled, by members of the opposite sex. 

The college or university and the alumni office usually sponsor 
these programs cooperatively—the college supplying the faculty 
members and accommodations, the alumni office taking care of 
publicity and arrangements. In some cases faculty members 
are used exclusively; in others outsiders are invited to partici- 
pate. Their services are often given without compensation; im 
some instances alumni are able to offer modest fees. These and 
numerous other details are described in the articles which follow. 
It is hoped that from the experiences of these institutions others 
will find inspiration and guidance. 
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THE FIRST ALUMNI COLLEGE 


Witt M. Lewis 
PRESIDENT, LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


|F PEOPLE attended school at the time when they are best fitted 

to learn and to apply, educational progress would be more 
rapid than at present. In Years of Grace a certain character 
remarks, ‘‘The trouble with education is that we always read 
everything when we’re too young to know what it means. And 
the trouble with life is we’re always too busy to read it later.’’ 
One way to solve the problem is by encouraging college graduates 
regularly to devote some time to intellectual pursuits in order 
that they may give that leadership in their communities which 
isso sorely needed. The late President Burton of the University 
of Chicago well said, ‘‘The first thing I wish to affirm about the 
obligations of the educated is that every man who has received 
the measure of education which is represented by a university 
degree is under a solemn obligation to continue the process of his 
education. Perhaps you have seen men and women who have 
treated the university as a finishing school, who after graduation 
have undergone a process of gradual mental deterioration. Com- 
mencement has been for them the watershed of their intellectual 
life, the great divide from which they descended into the valley 
of mediocrity and stagnation.’’ 

It was with the idea of giving graduates a chance to keep 
their intellectual interests alive that Lafayette College estab- 
lished in 1929 the first Alumni College in America. Alumni 
were invited to come to the campus and spend the week following 
the annual reunion, as in undergraduate days. Rooms were 
provided for them in college dormitories, meals provided at the 
Faculty Club and recreation facilities arranged at the College 
and a neighboring country club. The afternoons and evenings 
were filled with informal social gatherings. Each morning from 
nine to twelve lectures and discussions were carried on with 
college department heads as leaders. The subjects offered were 
Drama, Politics, Psychology, Biblical Literature, Economics and 
Electrical Engineering. Sixty alumni attended the sessions and 
most of them attended three lectures each morning. One of 
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those who attended, writing a college official some weeks later, 
said, ‘‘I want to say this about the first Alumni College. ] 
gave me one of the best weeks of my life. The intimate contact - 


with younger men was rejuvenating; the association with older . 
and wiser men was stimulating; living in the dormitory was " 
delightfully reminiscent of bygone college days. When I left Th 


home I told my wife I would attend one lecture a day and 
play golf. Instead, I attended lectures every morning from nine 
until twelve, and after Tuesday cut out the golf entirely a 
interfering with more delightful and profitable ways of spené- 
ing my time.”’ 





In 1930, the second session of the Alumni College was held. ‘ 
In addition to the Lafayette professors the lecture staff included : 
outside speakers: Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard; Dr. = 
John C. Merriam, Director of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington; and Frederick William Wile, International News Cor. CX 
respondent. One hundred and twenty alumni attended. Most of % 
them were present for the entire week ; others for two or three days. th 

Since 1930 there has been a session each June, with varying o 
subjects for discussion and with distinguished visiting lecturers. to 


Although the depression has held the attendance down, the influ- 
ence of the Alumni College has been felt by the entire alumni lo 
body and has stirred up far more interest in the intellectual aims 
and ideals of the College than formerly existed. A 

It should be noted that no credits are given for the work 





done, and no class records kept. Thus, that great bane of Ameri- : 
ean college life—the quantitative standard is avoided, and men F 
enter joyously into the discussion of vital subjects. ti 
Perhaps the spirit of the Alumni College has been most aptly I 
expressed by Frederick William Wile thus, ‘‘It was in every 
respect a most unusual audience and I was struck by the ani- l 
mated attention the men bestowed upon my brief analysis of P 
the London Naval Conference and the events that preceded it. t 
To me it seemed beyond all question that the Alumni College 
has a very unique and a very distinct mission. In the workaday I 
hustle and bustle of life after college, too few men have time, , 
or take time, to think upon the events of the day which may t 
seem only remotely concerned with their own affairs. Yet things ( 


like naval limitations come home to the budgets of every business 
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and household in the land, apart from its influence upon world 
peace and all that this connotes. This is why I found it refresh- 
ing, beyond words, to encounter the alumni of Lafayette in 
large numbers and in a mood to consider bigger things.”’ 

A fee of $25.00 is charged those attending the Alumni College. 
This includes tuition, board, room and recreational facilities. 





THE GRADUATE COUNCIL of Princeton University, acting 

through a committee, proposed two years ago that members 
of the faculty deliver informal lectures to alumni on the occasions 
of their return to the University. Alumni have increasingly ex- 
pressed a desire for a continuing intellectual contact with the 
University. 

A definite trial of the proposal was made during the 1933 
Commencement. Public questions being of general interest, the 
School of Public and International Affairs was asked to organize 
the lectures. The general topic selected was Governmental Mea- 
sures for the Revival of Business. The faculty members invited 
to participate responded generously—four professors lecturing 
in the three days of the Forum. Questions and discussion fol- 
lowed each talk, the alumni contributing along with the speakers. 

In 1934, ‘‘Labor under the New Deal,’’ ‘‘ Alternatives of 
American Foreign Policy,’’ and ‘‘Why is Hitlerism?’’ were the 
subjects of lectures and discussions. 

Approximately two hundred Princetonians attended the 1935 
Forum with lectures scheduled on ‘‘Point of View in Constitu- 
tional Law,’’ ‘‘Can the United States Keep Out of the Next 
European War?,’’ and ‘‘Modern Problems of Sea Power.’’ 

The keen interest in these lectures developed the suggestion, 
later adopted, that the talks should be printed and distributed 
among the alumni unable to attend. This was made possible 
through the University Extension Fund. 

So far all of the Forums have been organized by the School of 
Public and International Affairs. Alumni have been invited to 
submit suggestions for subjects in other fields and to consider 
the possibility of holding a Forum on Alumni Day as well as at 
Commencement time. 














MOUNT HOLYOKE’S ALUMNAE COLLEGE 
Mary C. J. HiatEy 


ALUMNAE SECRETARY, Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


N ACCOUNT of the practical side of Alumnae College ha 
usually followed a lyrical outburst setting forth the delights 
and satisfactions of this quite new form of adult education. The 
first purpose however of this symposium is served only through 
curbing enthusiasms and holding fast to the workaday facts of 
Alumnae College plans and problems. 

Having decided to hold a first Alumnae College in June, 1934, 
as a result of marked alumnae interest and cordial college ad- 
ministrative and faculty support, Mount Holyoke gave the re 
sponsibility of working out the project to two committees, the 
first of alumnae, the second of college administrative officers and 
faculty. The committee of alumnae was a special Education Com- 
mittee of the Alumnae Association which had been appointed to 
investigate the question of Alumnae Colleges and which now 
continued to serve with the Alumnae Office with especial respon- 
sibility for announcements, housing, finances and the reflection 
of alumnae desires and interests. The second committee was com- 
posed of members of the faculty appointed by Dean Allyn, at 
President Woolley’s request. The program of lectures and faculty 
participation were the responsibilities of the Faculty Committee. 

The work of the Faculty Committee was completed early in 
March, by which time the series of lectures with their lecturers 
upon the general subject ‘‘We Americans Today’’ had been ar- 
ranged. This subject was chosen because of the generally ex- 
pressed desire for unbiased facts about controversial questions of 
the day, and was developed in its social, political and cultural 
aspects. Reading lists were prepared by the faculty and dis 
tributed at the time of the lectures. In 1935 the reading lists were 
sent in acknowledgment of each registration for optional advance 
reading. 

The work of the Alumnae Committee had been keeping pace 
with that of the Faculty so that the first and final announcement 
went to all alumnae in March. This folder contained all possible 
information including not only the program and a who’s who 
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of the Alumnae College faculty but housing arrangements, costs, 
recreational opportunities, time schedules and similar details. It 
attempted to picture the possibilities and opportunities of the 
Alumnae College and must have succeeded for one hundred and 
forty alumnae and friends came. 

To any Alumnae Association planning its first Alumnae College, 
certain decisions of the Alumnae Committee will be of interest. 
First, that the cost to the individual should be as low as the cost 
of food, household service payrolls, and college service charges 
for janitors, laundry, et cetera, would allow. No provision was 
made for honoraria to the faculty as they generously gave their 
services and any charge attempting adequately to include this 
would have been prohibitive to many. Careful estimates, there- 
fore, resulted in a charge of $15.00 to cover all expenses for the 
four-day period. The college gave the use of the buildings but 
all other expenses were met by the Alumnae College. It may be 
said here that the above arrangements at Mount Holyoke covered 
expenses for as small a group as twenty-five. Actually the large 
attendance made possible a gift varying from $10.00 to $25.00 to 
all lecturers, at least indicating the appreciation of the alumnae. 

Second, that the most comfortable arrangements for the accom- 
modation of the alumnae students should be made. One of the 
newer residence halls containing mostly single rooms was mira- 
culously prepared after the graduated seniors left following the 
morning Commencement exercises and before the Alumnae Col- 
lege students registered at five o’clock that same afternoon. 
Every small detail was carefully checked down to the ordering of 
daily papers and current magazines for the lounges, writing 
materials for the writing rooms, baggage porters, and sheets of 
house rules (not ‘‘don’ts’’ but ‘‘do’s’’) and all possible informa- 
tio in each room. Attractive menus were prepared, with a 
thought for June weather and people away from household cares, 
by the Head of the House who remained in charge of the residence 
hall as during the regular academic year. 

Third, that there should be a satisfying and stimulating rela- 
tionship between the number of lecture and discussion hours and 
leisure time. The result was two morning, one afternoon, and 
one evening lecture, each followed by discussion. 
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Returns from the questionnaires of the first year showed that 
the two Alumnae College Committees had done their work well, 

With so encouraging a start, two similar committees began early 
to plan for the second session in 1935. The Faculty Committee 
supported by many alumnae requests for further discussion of 
current problems at home and abroad, selected ‘‘ Current Aspects 
of Nationalism’’ for the general topic. The lectures supporting 
this subject were developed with the greatest care, as were special 
round-table periods in the afternoons, and culminated in a panel 
discussion of the question, ‘‘Is further development of American 
Nationalism desirable?’’ In 1934 the panel, a highly experimental 
effort, had shown the value of such a summary and in 1935 the 
results were everything and more than was hoped for it, in focus- 
ing general thinking on the problem at home. Both committees 
felt it one of the finest ways in which to correlate all of the 
material presented during the week. 

The program for 1935 follows: 


Tuesday, June 11. 
2:30-6:00 P.M. Registration 


7:00 Opening Dinner. Addresses by Dean Allyn 
and Dean Cheek 

8:30 The Development of Nationalism. Mr. 
Bailey 

Wednesday, June 12. 

9:00 A. M. Economic Nationalism: Tariff Barriers and 

Trade Agreements. Professor Dietrich 
11:00 Animal Societies and Nationalism. Profes- 

sor Morgan 

2:30-4:00P.M. Recreation. Miss Kidwell and Miss Baird 

4:00 Round Table Groups, repeated at 5: 00 p. m. 
Leaders: Mr. Bailey, Professors Dietrich 
and Morgan 

6: 30 Pienie on Mt. Holyoke 

8:30 Nationalistic Music. Professors Fincke, 


Wollmann, Richardson, Miss Heghinian, 
Mr. Aronson 
Thursday, June 13. 


9:00 A.M. Philosophy of Nationalism in Italy. Dr. 
Holmes 
11:00 Literary Response to Nationalism. Pro- 


fessor Foster, Miss Wheeler, Miss Meyer 
2:30-4:00 P.M. Recreation. Miss Kidwell and Miss Baird 
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4:00 P. M. Round Table Groups, repeated at 5: 00 p. m. 
Leaders: Dr. Holmes, Professor Foster 
8:30 Nationalism in Art. Professor Warbeke 
Friday, June 14. 
9:00 A. M. Nationalism and the Development of the 
Chemical Industries. Professor Carr 
11:00 Nationalism and the Munitions-Maker. Dr. 
Tolles 
2:30-4:00 P.M. Recreation: Miss Kidwell and Miss Baird 
4:00 Round Table Groups, repeated at 5: 00 p. m. 
Leaders: Professors Warbeke and Carr, 
Dr. Tolles 
6:00 Organ Recital. Professor Hammond 
8:30 Outlook for Internationalism. President 
Woolley 
Saturday, June 15. 
9:00 A. M. The Church in the Nazi State. Dr. Gamer 
10: 30 Panel Discussion: Evaluation of National- 
ism. Leader: Professor Dietrich 
1:00 P. M. Closing Luncheon 


The Alumnae Committee again made all arrangements exclusive 
of the lecture program itself and built upon its experience of the 
first year. One difference was immediately noticeable. The in- 
elusive fee was $18.00. The year had shown a marked increase 
in food and service costs and the Association was committed to 
the principle that the Alumnae College must pay its own way. 

As before, the second year brought its enthusiasm. Seventy 
attended and found contemplation and study of a most important 
world problem very satisfying. 

Now the College and the Alumnae Association are launched on 
the business of preparing for Mount Holyoke’s third Alumnae 
College. The subject has not been chosen but experience indicates 
that it should be one of the immediate concern to all who live in 
the world today. 





USQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY is offering a program of lec- 
tures and discussion by members of the faculty for the bene- 
fit of alumni, general public and students during the present 
school year. These lectures are scheduled for each Monday eve- 
ning on the college campus. 











THE ALUMNI COLLEGE AT WOOSTER 


Harriet A. PAINTER 
Acting ALUMNI SECRETARY, COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


ONE HUNDRED and four persons attended the sessions of 

the first ‘‘ Alumni Week’’ following Commencement at the 
College of Wooster in June of 1933. Forty of them were alumni 
from out of town, and eight had come only for the three days 
of classes. During the mornings they heard lectures on literary, 
scientific, and social subjects. Afternoons were taken up with 
recreation and inspection of new campus buildings. The visitors 
had scarcely left when congratulatory letters began to arrive in 
the alumni office, a chorus of approval and suggestions for ‘‘next 
year.”’ 

The alumni ‘‘students’’ of the first year found it somewhat 
inconvenient to spend three days of the week following Con- 
mencement .week end on the campus, and there was an air of 
anti-climax after the reunion festivities had closed, so in 1934 
the ‘‘Alumni College’’ (as it was renamed) was changed to 
the Thursday and Friday preceding Commencement week end. 
(Reunions are held on Saturday, Baccalaureate on Sunday, and 
Commencement on Monday.) Registration of out-of-town 
alumni increased to sixty-three and the average number attend- 
ing classes was fifty-seven. For the past two years five classes 
have been scheduled on Thursday, starting at 10:00 A. M 
Three classes meet Friday morning. As one alumnus expresses 
it, ‘‘It is better to have the dessert following the main part of 
the meal.’ There are those among the ‘‘students’’ who think 
it would be pleasant to have classes lasting longer than one 
hour; but they are more interested in the advantages of a two 
day session before the week end. 

Whereas other colleges have found it desirable to plan the 
classes for alumni around a central theme, Wooster’s ‘‘ Alumni 
College’’ veterans (there are a number of them) feel that a list 
of subjects covering a number of fields and offering something 
of special interest to an erstwhile science, history, or English 
major is most desirable. Visitors are eager to be brought up-to- 
date on the varied subjects that they studied in college, and 
all lectures are almost equally well-attended. 
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A marked feature of the ‘‘Alumni College’’ at Wooster is 
that it is offered without a fee of any kind. Members of the 
faculty have been willing to give their services, prepare lectures 
and lead discussions, provide bibliographies and book displays, 
and have even expressed enjoyment in the enthusiasm and appre- 
ciation shown by their pupils. The classroom atmosphere has 
been preserved, and the professor is seen in the familiar back- 
ground. Only occasionally does the crowd grow beyond the 
limits of a classroom, and such development is not anticipated 
or desired. 

A schedule of eight classes must be relieved by special fea- 
tures. In 1933 the program of the opening evening included 
music and readings by members of the faculty. An evening 
lecture was illustrated. In 1935 Thursday evening was popular 
because of an informal lecture in a dormitory lounge by a 
prominent alumnus who is an authority on English history. He 
spoke on ‘‘Suggestions for Travel in England.’’ Thereafter 
the audience adjourned to another building for a graduation 
recital in piano. 


The complete program for the ‘‘ Alumni College’’ of 1935 follows: 
Thursday, June 13 
10:00 A.M. Clayton S. Ellsworth, Assistant Professor of 
History—Labor and the New Deal 
11:10 Edouard Theis, Instructor in French—The 
French Colonial Policy 
2:00P.M. Vergilius T. A. Ferm, Professor of Philosophy 
—America’s Most Distinguished Religious 
Thinker of Today: Who, What, and Why? 
Roy I. Grady, Brown Professor of Chemistry— 
Chemistry Marches On 
Frederick W. Moore, Professor of English— 
Readings from Contemporary Literature 
Wallace Notestein, Professor of English History, 
Yale University—Suggestions for Travel in 
England 
Graduation Recital in Piano—Jack Stoll 
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Friday, June 14 
9:00 A.M. Mary Z. Johnson, Professor of Political Science 

—The Supreme Court and the American Con. 
stitution 

George W. Bradford, Assistant Professor of 
English—Halls and Hovels of Old England 

William R. Westhafer, Professor of Physics and 
Dean of the College—Are we Getting An 
Education ? 


Enthusiastic alumni have called the ‘‘Alumni College’’ the 
best thing the Association has ever done. It has given them 
another reason for a return at Commencement time, and they 
regard it as the most valuable part of the Commencement pro- 
gram for alumni. The trustees, the faculty, and the adminis 
tration have accepted and approved it and have given its de 
velopment whole-hearted support. 





ON HOMECOMING DAY, Defiance College, at the request of 

alumni officers, gave alumni the opportunity to sit in the 
class room again and hear some of their old teachers. Four 
faculty members in succession held half-hour classes. 


THE CONTINUING Education Committee of the Goucher 

Alumnae Association announces in the November Quarterly ] 
three courses of lectures for Baltimore alumnae and public. Out 
lines of the courses were published with bibliographies. The 
charge for each course of six one-hour lectures is $5.00. 


HE ALUMNI Association of the University of Denver has 
extended an invitation to all alumni and their families and 
friends in the Denver area to attend a free series of addresses to 
be given monthly by department heads of the University. The 
purpose is to give alumni information of the latest developments 
in the various fields and to help them keep up-to-date in their 
knowledge of affairs. 





WELLESLEY GRADUATES ALSO STUDY 


ELIZABETH MANWARING 
PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


HE WELLESLEY Alumnae College, opened in 1934, has 

been directed by a committee of alumnae and faculty, with 
an alumna chairman chosen by the Executive Committee of 
the Association, and a faculty chairman invited by President 
Pendleton. Four other members of the faculty, representing 
the groups of Religion and Philosophy, Physical Sciences, Social 
Sciences, and Literature and Fine Arts, serve on the committee 
as group leaders. 

The College is held immediately after Commencement; in 1934 
and 1935 it began with the morning lecture on the day after 
Commencement. In 1936 it will probably open later in the day, 
with dinner and an evening meeting. A large dormitory pro- 
vides rooms and meals. The fee for all expenses has been $15.00; 
an extra dinner and night will presumably increase it for 1936. 
Those wishing only the lectures pay $7.50 for the whole course, 
a dollar for a single lecture. The alumnae office takes charge of 
all business arrangements. A slight surplus each year has made 
possible the payment of small fees to members of the faculty 
participating. 

The first program was planned in the expectation that mem- 
bers would ‘‘major’’ in one group, and so four simultaneous 
lectures were scheduled for each morning and for two after- 
noons, an hour being allowed after each lecture for discussion. 
Protest at having to choose among so many lectures, at least two 
of which, apparently, the member wished not to miss, caused the 
number given at once to be reduced to two for 1935, and all 
afternoons and evenings to be given over to lectures of common 
interest. Two lectures in succession were given each morning, 
and the reduction of discussion time compensated for in part by 
formation of luncheon groups, to continue the discussion with 
the lectures. For 1936 it is proposed to give all lectures without 
competition, to add a more specialized lecture in each morning, 
and to have discussion groups for a part of each afternoon. 
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Arrangement of a schedule which will best please the greatest 
number has been a problem of considerable difficulty. 

The subject for 1934, suggested by the alumnae committee, 
was ‘‘Present-Day Trends in the Arts and Sciences.’’ Thirteen 
members of the faculty gave hour lectures, and as many more 
took part in symposium discussions. Seventeen departments 
were represented. In 1935 again in response to alumnae sug. 
gestion, developments in many fields for about a century were 
considered under the title ‘‘1835-1935: Studies in Continuity.” 
Fifteen lectures were given, representing twelve Departments, 
and there was a concert by the Department of Music; also an 
evening devoted to recent developments in medicine described 
by members of neighboring medical institutions. 

A problem already evident and likely to increase in serious- 
ness is that of distributing the work entailed by the Alumnae 
College fairly among the members of the faculty. So far large 
general titles have been chosen for the main theme in order 
to use as many departments and persons as possible. Preference 
on the part of the alumnae for subjects of current interest 
limits the number of lecturers available. Special demand for 
the social sciences and for certain other subjects, notably reli- 
gion, seems likely to lay a heavy burden on the departments in 
question. To limit the main subject more closely would mean 
further limitation of available lecturers. Another problem is that 
of satisfying the demands of three kinds of members: those who 
wish to learn more of subjects in which they are well grounded; 
those who wish not too specialized treatment of subjects, desiring 
a general survey and suggestions for further study ; and those who 
wish primarily to keep in touch with the College and its faculty, 
older and newer members. 

The first session was attended by sixty-three full-time mem- 
bers, the second by seventy-five. About as many more came 
for a part of the program. A small number of non-Wellesley 
members attended. The appreciation expressed by the members 
of the ‘‘College’’ seems to show that the undertaking is worth 
the effort it costs. 














CONTINUING EDUCATION AT LAWRENCE 


RexrorpD §. MiTcHELL 
ALUMNI SECRETARY, LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


LAs? June Lawrence College offered for the fifth time at Com- 

mencement a series of lectures for returning alumni. These 
lectures we have dignified with the title ‘‘ Alumni College.’’ The 
attendance has not been large, but surprisingly even, the average 
for the five years being around forty. 

An effort has been made to present a well balanced program 
of varied themes. Thus the first year three lectures each were 
devoted to Shakespeare, American Art, and Present Day Econom- 
ics. In 1932 the general topics treated were Greek Civilization, 
Music Appreciation, and Psychology, while in 1933, Chaucer, the 
New Germany, and the Subterranean World were presented. 
The New Deal, the Early History of Wisconsin, and Seventeenth 
Century English Literature were chosen the following year, and 
last year the list included Economic Radicalism and Nationalism, 
Gothic Architecture, and the Artistic Prospects of the Cinema 
in America. Alumni have been invited to suggest subjects and a 
number of the themes chosen were selected upon this basis. 

These lectures have been given by members of the faculty who 
have willingly given generously of their time. The only charge 
to alumni has been a registration fee of one dollar. The money 
received from this source has been used to defray the expenses of 
promotion. 

The Commencement program at Lawrence normally involves 
five days. Most of the events of the first three days occur in the 
late afternoon or evening. The lectures have, therefore, been 
scheduled for the morning and early afternoon of these days. 
Thus it has been possible for the alumni to attend the College and 
participate in all of the other Commencement events in five days. 

The College has been sponsored by the Activities Committee of 
the general Alumni Association and has been under the active di- 
rection of the alumni secretary. Over fifty per cent of those at- 
tending have been local alumni. The distribution among the 
classes has been wide; at one lecture in the first College I noticed 
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a graduate of 1879 and one of 1929 sitting side by side. The 
women have outnumbered the men about two to one. 

The College has been conducted on a very modest basis, but 
we offer no apologies for it. The attendance has not been large 
but those attending have reported it distinctly worth while, and 
what is more, a surprisingly large number have returned year 
after year. 





MITH’S ALUMNAE COLLEGE of 1935, with a record at- 

tendance of 266, was centered upon the general topic, ‘‘Mod- 
ern France.’’ In response to the question, ‘‘What were your 
reasons for attending the Alumnae College?’’ most answers men- 
tioned the desire for mental stimulation and the wish to renew 
contacts with the College. Many were interested in France and 
in French. Some of the variations are listed below: 


Because I was a former Junior in France. 

Because I took little French in College. 

Because of interest in cultural subjects as an escape from business 
routine. 

Going to France in the near future. 

To stretch my mind and direct my reading. 

Because I wanted what it offered in wisdom, stimulus, and socia- 
bility. 

To get a background for current study. 

Because of its reputation. 

To take advantage of a complete and coordinated program on one 
country leading to a better understanding of recent develop- 
ments. 

To escape from the commercial to the intellectual world. 

To escape from home and children and attendant duties. 

Out of curiosity to see what it was like. 

To be back in Northampton and relax. 

To reenter college with my mother, also an alumna. 

To hear members of the Faculty not known in College. 

For an orientation of self in the present. 

For a ‘‘ private reunion’’ with classmates after Commencement. 

To get a cerebral vacation. 

Because it offers a fine way of visiting one’s Alma Mater by 4 
renewed active interest in its organization, its faculty, and 
its atmosphere. 

For solid satisfaction, a too unusual experience in middle life! 

—Adapted from ‘‘Statistics from the Smith Alumnae 

College of June, 1935.” 
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THE HOLLINS ALUMNAE INSTITUTE—1934, 1935 


Ruts C. REEVEs 
InsTITUTE Director, HOLLINS COLLEGE 


S THE second session of the Hollins Alumnae Institute came 

to a close on August 31, 1935, it was fairly evident that after 

two years of experimentation its permanency was about to be 

established. This transition had occurred, moreover, under the 

most trying circumstances; for it so happened that the State of 

Virginia was visited, this summer, by an unusual number of 

eases of infantile paralysis, reaching peak in August. For this 

reason, more than a score of registrants withdrew from the Insti- 

tute enrolment during the somewhat anxious fortnight preceding 
the opening. 

Those who came, however, found a satisfying two weeks’ pro- 
gram awaiting them. The main emphasis of the program was, of 
course, on the series of lectures offered. These followed, in gen- 
eral, the four divisions of the college curriculum. The program 
follows: 


Division I, the Humanities: 

Southern Folklore (4); J. M. McBryde, Ph.D,, Dean of the 
Graduate School, Tulane University. 

American Philosophers (5); Orlie Pell, Ph.D., Member of the 
Staff of the Affiliated Schools for Social Workers, New York City. 


Dwision IT, the Social Sciences: 

Some Aspects of Recent Social Legislation (4) ; Mary Phlegar 
— Ph.D., Professor of Economies and Sociology, Hollins Col- 
ege, 

European Diplomacy from 1870 to 1914 (4); Margaret P. 
Scott, M. A., Professor of History, Hollins College. 

Current Problems of American Foreign Policy (4); Clarence 
i Berdahl, Ph.D, Professor of Political Science, University of 

inois. 


Division III, the Natural Sciences: 
Excursions into the Field of Modern Biology (3) ; Ida Sitler, 
MS., Professor of Biology, Hollins College. 


Division IV, the Fine Arts: 
Appreciation in the Arts (3) ; DeWitt Parker, Ph.D., Chairman 

of the Department of Philosophy, University of Michigan. 
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Note:—The Fine Arts were further presented through piano, 
organ, and voice concerts; and the Barter Theatre of Abingdon, 
Virginia, presented plays on two consecutive evenings in the eol- 
lege Little Theatre. 


Lecture and discussion periods consumed the morning hours 
from 9:30 to 12:30. The remainder of the day was given over to 
an unobtrusive schedule of sports, and social activities. After a 
swim, or tennis, there was tea in the garden; and in the evenings 
there were parties or, perhaps, picnics on the mountains. Four 
evenings, at intervals, were devoted to portions of the Fine Arts 
program, and on yet another evening, Dr. Clarence A. Berdahl 
gave an open lecture on international affairs. 

Since the Institute included the families of alumnae, as well as 
alumnae themselves, a day school was provided for children be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve years. The day school is affec- 
tionately known as ‘‘Peyton University,’’ and derives its name 
from that of the former teacher of faculty children, Miss Bessie 
K. Peyton. Miss Peyton is the Institute’s supervisor of the chil- 
dren’s program which was presented this year by two Peyton 
University alumnae, now graduates of Hollins College. The pro- 
gram was constructed around a rare choice of classic tales, old 
English ballads, folklore, animal life of the American woods, and 
simple lessons in art, group singing, and the dances of the English 
green. 

The two sessions of the Institute have, for the most part, no 
sharp points of dissimilarity. We might observe, however, that 
while the lecture staff of the first year was made up entirely of 
Hollins College professors, this year, when we found that many 
of the Hollins professors were not available, we went afield to 
fill their places. At this juncture, certainly, good luck returned 
to us; for those who came to join the group of lecturers added to 
the enjoyment of the program by entering whole-heartedly into the 
life of the Institute. 

In spite of having followed a trial-and-error method in initi- 
ating the Institute in 1934; and in spite of dubious conditions 
which prevailed up to the opening days in 1935, we are able to 
give statistics which, we believe, vindicate our belief in its 
permanency. In 1934, for instance, there were twenty-two alum- 
nae boarders, while in 1935 there were thirty-five. The lecture 
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attendance record, too, rose from 1106 in 1934, to 1877 in 1935. 
Community’ membership, because of the paralysis epidemic, 
dropped from 178 in 1934, to 112 in 1935. 

The Institute has, moreover, succeeded in paying its way thus 
far. This statement is not, however, a source of unmitigated 
pride. It is a true statement mainly because of the practical co- 
operation of the College, on the one hand, whose rates to us are 
on a strictly cost basis; and because of a generous response from 
the Institute faculty, on the other. These men and women, them- 
selves believers in post-collegiate education, have given their 
services to its cause. It should be said, too, that the office staff 
has been directed by an alumnae volunteer secretary, under 
whom other alumnae have given their services as doorkeepers, 
ushers, pool supervisors, hostesses who arranged tea each after- 
noon, hike leaders, and others. For all of these reasons, then, over- 
head costs have remained low. One of the early convictions of the 
Institute committee, nevertheless, has been that it must work 
toward a financial plan which should eventually afford fees for 
those whom the committee calls to join the Institute staff ; whether 
to administrative duties, or as lecturers. It seems certain, that 
should the institute continue to grow at its present rate, this 
particular aim will soon be realized. 

Already plans for the 1936 Institute are developing in the 
alumnae office. New lecture subjects, suggested by the question- 
naire answered by the Institute members, will be discussed by the 
committee, and means sought to present them at the third session 
—August' 15-31, 1936. 





ICHIGAN’S ALUMNI University held following Com- 

mencement enrolled this year 110 ‘‘students.’’ Courses and 
lectures were centered around the general topic, ‘‘The World 
Today.’’ 


T BARNARD COLLEGE the English and History depart- 

ments of the faculty are cooperating with the Alumnae Con- 
tinued Education Committee, each sponsoring a series of three 
lectures. ‘‘Criticism and Good Reading,’’ ‘‘ How to See a Play,’’ 
and ‘‘The Epie of Rugged Individualism’’ are the subjects an- 
nounced by the English Department. The Alumnae Monthly 
gives recommended readings in connection with the lectures. 














ALUMNAE SEMINARS AT NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


LILLIAN GARDNER 
ASSISTANT IN PUBLIC INFORMATION, NEw JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


NE OF our largest classrooms was completely filled the 
Alumnae Day that New Jersey College for Women offered 
its first lecture for graduates. It was an experiment, and it was 
the forerunner to the seminars which are now a definite part of 
our program. For years visits to classes had been part of the 
Alumnae Day program, but most graduates hesitated to join a 
strange group of students, and to pick up miscellaneous bits of 
a discussion for which they had no background. The day that 
several popular professors lectured especially for alumnae, there 
was an immediate and enthusiastic response. There was only 
one difficulty; the time allowed for classes in a day filled with 
other activities, was so brief that four professors had to speak 
simultaneously and briefly, and alumnae had no time to put the 
many questions which were in their minds. 

From this experiment grew the request from the Associate 
Alumnae to the Dean for a seminar, the subject to be selected 
by the College. The Associate Alumnae offered to finance the 
project and to take care of correspondence with alumnae and 
registration details, through the executive secretary. They 
asked the College to provide speakers and arrange a program. 
This Dean Corwin agreed to do and on October 24th of last 
year a letter from her to each alumna announced the first 
seminar, to be held November 23, 24 and 25 on ‘‘Social Change.” 

One session each was devoted to the following topics: Social 
Change in the United States, The NRA in Operation, Aspects 
of Social Change Abroad, Present Issues Seen in Prospective. 
At the dinner meeting State Commissioner of Institutions and 
Agencies, William J. Ellis, spoke on the subject, ‘‘Social Relief 
in New Jersey’’ and Assistant Professor of Sociology, Eleanor 
J. Flynn on ‘‘Current Policies of Social Service.’’ Discussion 
followed each session. 

The program called for five sessions, Friday night, Saturday 
morning, afternoon and evening and Sunday morning. These 
sessions were planned as individual units of a large field, so 
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that alumnae who could not get to the College for the Friday 
night meeting could pick up the study Saturday morning or 
Saturday afternoon. Dean Corwin presided at some of the 
sessions and Mrs. Walter W. Gosling, president of the Associate 
Alumnae, at others. 

The program was planned by a committee from the Social 
Science faculty and speakers included members of our faculty, 
members of the faculty of Rutgers University of which New 
Jersey College for Women is a part, the State Commissioner of 
Institutions and Agencies, and a guest speaker from another 
university, who was heard at the final session on Sunday. 

We set a charge of $1.00 as a registration fee aad opened 
the seminar to all interested persons who wished to pay the fee. 
The seminar was announced in the newspapers and as a result 
a number of social service workers and others interested at- 
tended. We invited as guests the faculty of New Jersey College 
for Women and the Woman’s League of Rutgers University. 
We had available dormitories for alumnae who wished to remain 
on campus for the week end and we also arranged for alumnae 
to have their meals in the college dining room if they so desired. 
The College made it plain from the beginning, however, that 
alumnae were entirely free to come and go as they wished and 
as they found most convenient. 

The seminar on ‘‘Social Change’’ was attended by 110 per- 
sons, not including faculty and Woman’s League guests. Every 
alumna class was represented and it was interesting to note that 
the largest attendance from any one group came from the class 
of 1934, most recently graduated. The classes of 1924, 1925 
and 1926 marked the poorest representation. It was our feeling 
that these classes represent the alumnae who are now most 
heavily burdened with home responsibilities and who might 
therefore have the most difficulty in getting away for a week 
end. The class of 1934, being our most recent graduates, natu- 
rally would seem most eager to go on with study. When, several 
months later, we felt ready to proceed with another seminar, it 
was interesting to see that again the class of 1934 made a high 
showing, this time eclipsed by the class of 1931. The classes 
of 1926 and 1927 had the smallest representation at the second 
Seminar. One hundred and four persons registered and again 
each class was represented. 
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For our second seminar we turned to subject matter as dif. 
ferent as possible from that of the first meeting, so that alumnae 
whose interests were far from the social sciences would find in 
our program some in which they were vitally concerned. We 
decided upon a seminar on ‘‘Modern Trends in the Arts,’’ a 
study of present day tendencies in the theatre, art, literature, 
the dance and music. This seminar we presented Friday, Satur. 
day and Sunday, February 22, 23 and 24. 

The program for the arts seminar follows: 


‘*Current Trends in the Theatre’’—Samuel Marion Tucker, 
Professor of English. 

‘Old Media in Modern Usage’’—An exhibit of lithographs, 
water colors, sculpture and oil paintings in the progressive 
manner, with an interpretation by the artist. Herbert R. 
Kniffin, Professor of Art. 

‘‘Literature in a Changing World’’—Frederick W. Bur- 
rows, Assistant Professor of English. 

‘*Modern Dance Movements’’—a lecture-recital—Barbara 
L. Spaulding, Instructor in Physical Education. Miss 
Spaulding was assisted by a group of undergraduates. 

‘*Present Day Music’’—a lecture-recital—John Earle New- 
ton, Professor of Music. With illustrations by Oscar Lassner, 
bass-baritone and lecturer in music, and by Professor Newton, 
pianist. 

Discussion followed each session. 

Several generalizations can be made that hold for both semi- 
nars. New Jersey College for Women was founded in 1918 and 
the oldest of our 2300 alumnae are still in their early thirties. 
The average graduate, it is apparent, has not yet reached those 
leisure years when, her children matured and more or less inde- 
pendent, she has time to turn to women’s clubs, civic organiza- 
tions and the other avenues of development open to the intelli- 
gent mature woman. Alumnae exhibited the greatest hesitancy 
when discussion was opened and apparently felt real timidity 
about questioning the speakers. Particularly in cases of guest 
speakers discussion proved most difficult. We realized that this 
was true after the first seminar, and made every effort to carry 
on the meetings of the second seminar as informally as possible 
and this proved partly successful. We sent all registrants a list 
of ‘‘primers’’ in the various fields, so that they might familiar- 
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ize themselves somewhat with the subject by advance reading, if 
they wished. 

We found that our seminars bring back to our campus a very 
different group of alumnae from Campus Night and Alumnae 
Day, the traditional celebrations for graduates. There were 
faces we have not seen for many years—young women who seem 
to have a horror of being what they term ‘‘ professional alumnae’’ 
and who could never have been attracted by any sort of social 
program. We found that the entire group seemed to approve 
the kind of easy-going program we had arranged in which we 
made no attempt to fill in leisure time, but simply provided ses- 
sions at definite hours and left them free to do as they wished 
the rest of the time. "We found that alumnae do not in the least 
feel that outsiders are intruders at the seminars, and we have 
decided that future seminars will be open to all interested per- 
sons who wish to come, not merely to alumnae. 

As far as the program angle goes, at both seminars we found 
the faculty more than ready to cooperate. In each case depart- 
ment heads were consulted and the choice of speaker was made 
with him. With assistance from his associates, each department 
head prepared a reading list, copies of which were distributed 
at the seminar. We tried to use for the reading list new, non- 
technical books which are likely to be on the shelves of public 
libraries. 

As for the future, we feel that alumnae seminars have in one 
brief year definitely taken their place as part of our program. 
The alumnae office, which bore expenses, found that the $1.00 
registration fees covered all the expenses of mailing, programs 


- and announcements, as well as a small fee for the guest speaker, 


and the second seminar left the office with a balance, which was 
put toward a seminar fund. 

This fall we have not yet announced our plans for the year 
and we have already had requests and inquiries from many 
alumnae who want to know what field is to be taken up next, and 
who have quite independently made suggestions as to what they 
would like to have offered. It is probable that this winter we 
shall arrange for two seminars and we hope to present fields 
which will interest still other groups of graduates. For our 
first seminar we plan to turn to the field of psychology, and in 
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part to offer something which will be helpful to the young 
mothers among our alumnae. We know that psychology is 4 
field in which alumnae are actively interested, for many requests 
are made by the alumnae county clubs to the psychology depart. 
ment to talk to them about the psychology of marriage, modem 
trends in child psychology and similar fields. To offset the pos. 
sibility of losing potential seminar students who are not inter. 
ested in child psychology, we shall plan the program to include 
discussions of special interest to business women and teachers, 

We have tried only two means of reaching our graduates and 
we see no need for turning to other avenues. We publish in the 
Alumnae Bulletin, the publication which goes to all active men- 
bers of the Association, full information regarding each seminar, 
We send an invitation, a program and a registration blank to 
every alumna whether or not she is an active member of the 
Association. "We know that word spreads from one graduate to 
another and we feel that there is little danger of future semi- 
nars lacking in support. We are more fortunate than many 
another college in that more than 75 per cent of our students 
and of our alumnae group live in New Jersey and can conveni- 
ently, with little expense or long travel, reach us. As a matter 
of fact, to so marked an extent is this true that there are usually 
few alumnae who wish to spend the night on campus, for they 
find they can quite easily return to their homes and drive down 
again the next day. Another college whose graduates are in 4 
wider area would probably find dormitory arrangements a bit 
more complicated. 

We feel that the seminars serve several purposes. Primarily 
we are trying to stimulate our graduates intellectually and the 
seminars have been definite challenges to reading and further 
study. We want our alumnae to be aware of our progress and 
to look on our College as a source from which intellectual stimu- 
lus can come at later times, as well as during their undergradu- 
ate years. The seminars bring back alumnae who studied some 
time ago and who know very little about the scholastic develop- 
ment that has gone on on our campus. 
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THREE MONTHS AROUND THE ROUND TABLE 


Lesutiz P. Harpy 
DirEcTorR oF ADULT EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


OR MANY years, educators and educational institutions have 
recognized the need for a definite program of adult educa- 
tion to supplement the limited scope of ‘‘academic learning.”’ 

Many persons have a desire to build upon previous academic © 
training; with others, it is a desire to continue an educational 
program that has been previously limited or denied. Adult edu- 
cation which meets this need, since it aims to make life more 
complete, is education in its truest sense. 

Under the impetus of this philosophy of education, The 
Municipal University of Akron established a Division of Adult 
Education. 

Last fall, as a part of this program, the director and others 
interested in the movement decided to extend the scope of Adult 
Education to the Alumni Group. A committee was appointed 
by the Alumni Association to work with the director of Adult 
Education in an attempt to work out a definite program. 

A questionnaire was mailed to the alumni to determine: their 
major interests in topics to be discussed, the most convenient 
time to meet, the number of persons who were planning to attend 
the discussion groups, and the particular type of meeting they 
preferred. 

The Round Table discussion group idea was favored and ap- 
proximately forty persons attended the meetings held on the 
second and fourth Wednesday evenings of the month. 

Any person may attend any forum meeting entirely without 
obligation. There are no fees, no assigned textbooks to be read, 
no tests or examinations. 

The sole aim of the Forum is to stimulate intelligent, demo- 
cratic, and full discussion of current common problems. 

The topics chosen for discussion were: The N. R. A.; Labor 
Under the New Deal; Social Security ; Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity; The New Deal and Banks; and the New Deal and Foreign 
Trade. The concluding program of the series was a discussion 
of the ‘‘Thirty-Hour Week’’ which was broadcast over radio 
station WADC, Akron. 

At first the topic was outlined by the discussion leader who 
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presented the pertinent facts and information. The group dis. 
cussion following this outline, was generally spasmodic and dis. 
connected, because much of the subject matter was forgotten. 
The method was changed gradually until the discussion was con- 
versational in nature. This form proved quite successful. Such 
a method brings out the important facts and in addition it tends 
toward greater clarity. If a question arises it is answered im- 
mediately. In this manner the continuity is retained. 

The Round Table should have no rigid method of discuszion. 
Some topics are such as to require a formal discussion. This is 
true of topics which are of a controversial nature. A debate or 
a lecture by an authority or expert might prove to be the best 
method of gaining the facts. Such a procedure should be fol- 
lowed by group discussion. 

The group was concerned, primarily, with the acquisition of 
facts and data on a particular subject and the dissemination of 
those facts in a manner that was mutually interesting and enjoy- 
able. If this was accomplished, then any other reaction was 
merely incidental to this general purpose. 

Naturally, with the acquisition of new ideas the individual’s 
conception and interpretation of, and his attitude toward things 
are changed, but there should be no conscious effort to shape this 
view-point. We acquire the social view-point as we progress 
intellectually. 

For example, the discussion of the New Deal revealed new 
facts which, in many instances, may have altered individual con- 
ceptions of the subject itself, but this change was not the object 
of the discussion. 

The success of this venture is due, in large measure, to its 
chairman, Harold H. Schroeder, ’31, and to the cooperation of 
the Alumni Association. 

The aim and purpose of this project is well expressed by Pres- 
ton Bergin, ’31—‘‘To live in the fullest measure, in modern 
society with all its complexities, the individual must be well 
‘grounded’ in a process of education. He is forced to determine 
the truth from falsehood, real issues from selfish propaganda, 
and the unselfish leader from the demagogue. Such decisions 
require knowledge and intelligence. The Alumni Round Table 
Forum and similar forms of adult education will aid the indi- 
vidual in acquiring that necessary background.’’ 
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THE DREXEL ALUMNI LECTURES 


Harriet E. WoRRELL 
ALUMNI SECRETARY, DREXEL INSTITUTE 


DURING the year 1934-1935, Drexel Institute offered a series 
of thirty weekly lectures given by members of the Drexel 
Faculty to alumni on Monday evenings, in the Art Gallery, 
October 22 through May 27. The lectures were open to alumni 
and their friends without charge and without academic credit. 

The subjects offered were: Some Practical Applications of 
Psychology, Investment-Finance, What is New in Nutrition, The 
Fine Arts in Everyday Life, New Trends and Research Results 
in Industrial Chemistry, Psychology in Education, New Develop- 
ments in Money and Banking, New Ideas in Interior Decoration, 
The Appreciation of Painting, Interesting Experiments in Sound 
and Light, New Trends in Secondary Education, Recent Develop- 
ments in the N. R. A., Recent Research in Food Preparation, The 
Appreciation of Sculpture, The Smallest Living Things, Social 
Insurance, Industrial Management Under the New Deal, Be- 
havior Problems of the Small Child, The Social Values of Modern 
Drama, Government Regulation of Public Utilities, American 
History in the Making, Government in Business, Marketing 
Problems of the Modern Home, Recent Trends in the American 
Novel and Short Story, The Engineer in Public Health, New 
Problems of Industrial Relations, Work of the Philadelphia 
Legal Aid Bureau, The College Library and Adult Education, 
The Origin and Function of the Novel, Public Utilities. 

One might almost say the faculty gave the lectures free of 
charge as they were paid but $5.00 an evening. All costs 
were paid by the Institute, all notices, however, being addressed 
with the addressograph in the alumni office. An invitation from 
President Kolbe, a list of lectures arranged chronologically, and 
a group listing by subjects and giving the name of the lecturer, 
was included in the first notice sent to all alumni. Follow-up 
postals were sent out in January and again in March, in each 
case announcing the next ten or twelve lectures. One hundred 
and twenty-five attended the first lecture but the attendance 
gradually dropped to ten or twelve until March 11 when a lec- 
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ture by the head of our Department of English brought the total 
to ninety. Lectures by members of our English faculty were 
most popular. 

The alumni president and the alumni secretary, who attended 
all the lectures, feel that in a large city, where there are so many 
evening sessions and free lecture courses, we offered too many lec. 
tures and that they should not all have been on the same evening 
of the week. For 1935-1936, the Institute plans to offer lectures 
by men prominent in the field of physics, chemical, civil, and 
mechanical engineering. The alumni hope to offer lectures by 
members of the faculty of the Schools of Business Administra- 
tion, Home Economics, and Library Science. With this limited 
number of lectures it will be possible for the alumni office to help 
secure a larger attendance at the lectures. 





A NUMBER of the professional schools in the universities con- 

duct clinics for alumni who return for reunion. Northwest- 
ern held medical and dental clinics last spring. Springfield Col- 
lege held two coaching clinics. Emory held a medical clinic and 
Creighton a dental clinic. A medical clinic was also a feature of 
Tulane University’s Homecoming celebration. 


OR THOSE who wish to know more about themselves, about 

contemporary economics and social conflicts, understanding 
their children, actual conditions of life and labor in the United 
States today, New York University offers to its alumni a course 
of lectures on each subject at a rate two dollars less than the 
established fees. Other courses in the Division of General Edu- 
cation are open to alumni with the same privilege. 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY’S first Alumni Institute was aus- 

piciously inaugurated last June with an attendance of sixty- 
one. The three-day session followed class reunions and Com- 
mencement. Alumni joined with faculty members in a study of 
problems related to government, industry and agriculture. A 
committee of the faculty was responsible for the program. The 
subjects discussed were: Present Constitutional Problems, Move- 
ment for National Planning: Adaptation of Environment to 
Human Use; Natural Science and the Social Order; Changes in 
Federal Banking Legislation; Gold and Prices; The Future of 
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Industrial Combinations. Round table discussions followed each 
lecture. Visitors were housed in the University dormitories. A 
charge of $15.00 covered the Institute fee, room and meals. 


A FEATURE of Brown University’s first Alumni Homecoming 

was the opportunity to attend demonstration lectures in the 
field of science. In commenting upon this phase of the program 
the editor of the Alumni Monthly said: 


Perhaps most surprising of all aspects of the Homecoming 
was the eagerness with which the alumni attended classroom 
lectures on Saturday morning. Four demonstrations of the 
more spectacular sort had been particularly recommended 
to the visitors, although all the academic exercises were open 
to them, and in each case a full lecture-room was the result. 
... It means getting the alumnus up early to attend some 
of these classes, but it was a popular item on the program. 





THE CURRICULUM COMMITTEE of the Agnes Scott College 

Alumnae Association is responsible for the Alumnae Week 
End. The following statement of its activities was reported in 
the Alumnae Quarterly, November, 1935. (Italics ours.) 


Changes made and new features introduced this year: 1. Date 
—changed from Thanksgiving week-end to Founder’s Day week 
end. 2. Double aspect of program—two lines of interest followed 
increasing number of speakers and topics for discussion. 
3. Reading lists submitted by our speakers and mailed to 
alumnae. 4. Program for children of alumnae from four to 
twelve. 


How the publicity worked to secure our splendid attendance: 
1. Letter to alumnae from chairman in November Quarterly. 
2. Article in Agonistic of Nov. 28 sent to alumnae. 3. Complete 
program and reading lists in January Quarterly. 4. Complete 
program sent about a week before. 5. Numerous articles in 
Atlanta papers. 6. Work through class chairman by telephone. 


Follow-up: 1. ‘‘Thank you’’ notes to all speakers and every- 
one who helped from your Alumnae Secretary. 2. In the April 
Quarterly the complete copy of all the (exclusive of Miss 
McAlpine’s) lectures given and radio talks made. 3. Apri! 
Quarterly to all non-members who participated. 


How many came: The registration although incomplete, 
counted up to over two hundred on Saturday morning, as against 
93 in 1933-1934. 
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Some general results: 1. Increase in attendance. 2. Unusnal 
interest on part of alumnae. 3. Appreciation from all visitors 
present. 4. Enthusiasm on the part of all children present, 
5. A letter from Cornell requesting April Quarterly. 


How we might do it better next time: 1. Get out our reading 
lists earlier. 2. Include more social features. 3. Perhaps pro. 
vide one or more out-of-town speakers as a special privilege, 
4. Make more use on the program of our own successful and 
worthwhile alumnae. 5. Make provision for more round-table 
discussions. 6. Provide in some way for business women among 
our alumnae unable to attend our morning sessions. 7. Establish 
its place in Atlanta educational, literary and social circles as 
a permanent event of real importance. 





STATE UNIVERSITY also urges a continuing education 
upon her alumni: 


It’s your university, use it! Just because you have completed 
your regular course of study and are now located in some dis- 
tant city or are busy with the workaday problems of your busi- 
ness is no reason why you should not avail yourself of the many 
opportunities for continued education which the University has 
placed at your very doorstep. The farmers of the state, various 
industries, school groups, the State administration—all have 
made good use of the countless services which the University is 
ready and willing to perform. Why don’t you alumni do the 
same thing? 

The University’s Extension Division has hundreds of interest- 
ing correspondence courses varying from sewing to intricate 
mathematics designed to answer your special needs. Extension 
centers with competent instructors have been set up in many 
parts of the state. The Milwaukee Center offers a splendid 
opportunity to those living in that region to continue their edu- 
cation or to study some of the things for which there was no 
time during the days on the Hill. The Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion of the Extension Division stands ready to send you films or 
slides on hundreds of different subjects, all suitable for adult or 
juvenile use. . 

The University’s radio station, WHA, in conjunction with the 
state station, WLBL, has prepared a ‘‘College of the Air’’ for 
their adult listeners. The homemakers’ hour is of valuable 
assistance to the housewives of the radio audience. Interesting, 
educational programs may be heard at all times from this, the 
nation’s first educational radio station. 
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The Wisconsin Union and its home, the Memorial Union, offer 
alumni much that cannot be found in the average city. At 
present its Second Wisconsin Art Salon is bringing to the people 
of Wisconsin all that is new and noteworthy in the field of art. 
Its libraries are open to Union members at all times. Its con- 
certs, its speakers and its interesting forums are all designed 
to appeal to you. 

These are but a few of the services which the University of 
Wisconin is anxious to render you. It’s your University, use it! 
—Wisconsin Alumni Magazine, November, 1935. 





Aspects of Post-Collegiate Education, by Ralph A. Beals, pub- 
lished recently under the auspices of the American Association 
for Adult Education,* is a valuable volume for persons interested 
in a more extensive treatment of alumni education. Part I, de- 
voted to the field of liberal arts, has an excellent introductory 
chapter on ‘‘Background,’’ which is followed by ‘‘Books and 
Reading,’’ ‘‘ Programs of Instruction,’’ and ‘‘Conclusions.’’ The 
author presents an admirable review of current practices and 
makes many constructive suggestions on the problems involved. 
In the second part, ‘‘The Professional Fields,’’ he has brought 
together much significant material on professional education, 
with emphasis, of course, on its post-collegiate aspects. A chap- 
ter each is devoted to medicine and engineering. 


*60 E. 42nd Street, New York. 1935. $2.00. 











RELIGION ON A COLLEGE CAMPUS 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER 
Ursinus COLLEGE 


T HE RELIGIOUS situation on any college campus is a complex 

that defies simple analysis and treatment. When one con- 
siders the varying backgrounds against which the religious de- 
velopment of the individuals who make up the college community 
has been projected, it is no wonder that this is so. The problem 
is to take the raw material that one finds and through sympathetic 
understanding to develop an intelligent religious outlook that 
views all human relationships in their true perspective. For, 
although often measured by such criteria as adherence to creeds, 
acceptance of historic belief, attendance upon church, personal 
piety and other traditional manifestations long associated with its 
expression, religion is in the last analysis a valuational attitude 
that is concerned with the whole of life. Few college students 
and no large number of faculty members appreciate this distinc- 
tion, for religion like many other human interests has been s0 
thoroughly institutionalized that to separate form from reality 
seems impracticable, if not wholly impossible. 

It is heartening, however, to discover students and faculty alike 
who are frankly critical of religious shibboleths that are mean- 
ingless to them, of forms that are outworn or outgrown. The 
tragedy is that too often in the critical atmosphere of the college 
campus conventional religion is repudiated and nothing is left 
to take its place. To repeat a time-worn phrase, the baby is 
thrown out with the bath. The student who complains, ‘‘I went 
to chapel hoping to get something that would help me, but came 
away feeling flat,’’ may be indicative of what the casual observer 
might choose to term indifference to religion. But when one 
probes beneath the surface he usually finds that this indifference 
is directed against the institutionalized expressions of religion 
only. In almost every case one discovers a yearning for assurance 
and satisfaction that only deep conviction born of high religion 
can give. 

How to satisfy this yearning and give it intelligent direction 
is the task of those who are concerned with the development of 
the religious life in the college community. Ideally, this should 
626 
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be the concern of the entire faculty and administration, especially 
in those colleges that have a definite religious heritage and an 
avowed religious purpose. Practically, the task is left to a rela- 
tively small group of individuals, who, because of professional 
interest or natural inclination, are aware of the part that religion 
plays in releasing inhibitions and motivating life. Religious in- 
stitutions have their primary contribution to make in conserving 
the religious experience of the race; vital religious living is most 
effectively engendered through the intimate personal relation- 
ships involved in the counseling procedure. 

This fact has been clearly recognized by the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation of Haddam, Connecticut, an organization ‘‘interested 
in character building, based on religious principles.’’ For a 
number of years this Foundation has been making small money 
grants to religious workers in the colleges for the purpose of help- 
ing them to devote time to personal relationships with students, 
and at the same time to aid in heightening the sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of administration and faculty members toward 
thisend. During the summer months conferences in various sec- 
tions of the country are sponsored by the Foundation, to which 
college workers and other leaders are invited. Here the philoso- 
phy of counseling is discussed, experiences are shared and helpful 
procedures developed. 

After several years of experimentation we at Ursinus are con- 
vinced of the soundness of the counseling technique in shaping 
personality and helping students discover the possibilities that 
high religion provides for effective living. Before the open fire- 
place in a professor’s home, in informal conferences in office or 
dormitory room, students and professors get to know one another 
intimately, learn to share experiences and exchange views. It is 
only natural that in such an atmosphere religion in the best sense, 
religion that is concerned with significant values in human rela- 
tionships becomes meaningful and vital in student experience. 

Not infrequently problems emerge from such contacts that call 
for more thorough treatment. An appropriate book may be sug- 
gested for the student to read, the proposal made that the college 
pastor or other professional religious worker be consulted, or a 
conference involving the entire college community be developed. 
For the past three years an annual all-Ursinus conference has 
been sponsored by the Christian Associations on the campus. The 
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general theme set for this year is ‘‘Religion and Life.’’ In the 
conferences the open forum type of discussion is followed with 
the result that important issues are faced with frankness anj 
clarity. 

Of course, there are in addition the customary religious 
agencies which are found on all college campuses—chapel, chureh, 
vespers, Sunday school classes, Christian Association meetings, 
and the like. All of these quite naturally make their contribu. 
tion to the religious life of the college community. It is true that 
in some cases the contribution of certain of these agencies to vital 
religious development may appear at first glance to be negligible, 
But they have their place, nevertheless; and to the degree that 
they are realistically concerned with student problems and at- 
tempt seriously to contribute to student experience they fulfill 
their function. In the final analysis, however, it is the personal 
contact involved in the counseling technique that counts for most 
in the development of the religious life, and to this we at Ursinus 
are dedicating our best efforts. To bring an ever-increasing 
number of trained faculty personnel into the circle of influence 
is the main task with which we are confronted. The end is 
worthy of the patience and the perseverance involved in the 
process. 





WE SPREAD OUR INFLUENCE 


ROSS MILLER 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


IVE hundred teen-age.adolescents, hand-picked from the high 

schools of the North Central states, coming for a three-day 
religious conference to a small denominational college as the 
guests of the seven hundred and fifty students of that institu- 
tion—that is the ‘‘Youth Conference of Wittenberg.’’. 

The slogan of the second of these conferences held, this year, 
the week after Easter, was ‘‘My Christ, My Life, My Church.”’ 
The delegates whose attention was focused on that theme for 
one week-end came from the congregations connected with the 
United Lutheran Church in America in the states of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. These 
young people were delegated by their home churches, their 
Luther Leagues, and missionary societies. The opening message 
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of President Tulloss, of Wittenberg, the inspirational addresses 
delivered before the whole conference, the discussions of the 
smaller groups into which the delegates separated, and the devo- 
tions preceding each session,—all pointed to the one goal of 
sending these young people back inspired with the purpose to 
contribute the best they have to their home churches. 

The faculties of Wittenberg College and of Hamma Divinity 
School welcomed this Lutheran Youth Conference, and the Board 
of Directors put at the disposal of these young people the whole 
campus equipment; but the project remained distinctly and 
solely a conference ‘‘Of Lutheran Youth, by Lutheran Youth, 
for Lutheran Youth.’’ The plans were made by youth and 
earried out by youth—age sat in the various committees only 
as faculty advisers and counsellors. The chairman of each of 
the committees planning for the conference was a college student. 

The committees on registration, on publicity, on attendance, 
on banquet and rooms, on displays and exhibits, on finances, and 
on program and speakers, were all motivated by the Spirit of 
Youth. This conference was not ‘‘just one more conference’’— 
whenever it is held, it turns out to be a spiritual and educational 
foree for the Lutheran Church of the country. The various 
boards of the church sent exhibits with secretaries in charge, for 
the purpose of instructing, inspiring, and challenging the young 
delegates to serve their church. Foreign missionaries on fur- 
lough attended the convention and participated in the program 
as they were invited; the Lutheran educational secretaries and 
leaders, and the administrative heads of the various agencies of 
the church were available for conferences with the young people; 
and all had as their one aim the intensifying of youth’s loyalty 
to the ideals of Christ as embodied in the church. And the 
youth enjoyed the fellowship with one another, and thrilled at 
their privilege of personally hearing and meeting and talking 
with the leaders. The result is a group of young people in- 
spired with the call to do something with their lives in their 
home church for the cause of Christ. The leaders of the church 
likewise appreciate this opportunity to cooperate with their young 
people. 

Privileges and full participation in the conference were re- 
served for the young people who were in attendance as dele- 
gates. There were in addition to these regular delegates, how- 
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ever, ‘‘visiting delegates’’—pastors, laymen, synodical officers— 
who were welcome as guests, and as participants in the felloy. 
ship and accommodations of the conference, but they were not 
invited to take part in the discussions on the floor of the conven. 
tion or in the smaller discussion groups. And there were ‘‘ guest 
delegates’’—visiting adults who were invited and welcomed as 
observers and listeners—sharing however neither in the enter. 
tainment accommodations furnished to regular delegates, nor in 
the discussions and activities of the conference. 

The speakers of the convention were the best, the most out- 
standing leaders available. President J. C. Kinard, of Newberry 
College, spoke on ‘‘My Christ—His Call.’? The Reverend John 
C. Finefrock, a furloughed missionary from India, had as his 
subject ‘‘My Life, An Answer.’’ Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, 
Editor of The Lutheran, spoke on the theme ‘‘My Church—The 
Opportunity.’’ President Otto Mees, of Capital University, ad- 
dressed the convention on the subject ‘‘United in Christ,’’ and 
at the closing Sunday morning worship service which brought 
the conference to a great climax, Dr. Paul H. Krauss, challenged 
the young people with the theme: ‘‘ Wanted—An Aristocracy.” 

A pageant of consecration was given at the central point of 
the program—that is, on Saturday evening. This pageant de- 
picted ‘‘The Spirit of Wittenberg’’ personalized by a Witten- 
berg girl, as presiding over a series of dramatized scenes which 
incarnated the undying idealism of the college acting as the host 
to the conference, and of the Lutheran Church as it has devel- 
oped and grown in the Middle West. The climax of this evening 
of pageantry was reached when Wittenberg’s great a capella 
choir, gowned and surpliced and singing the new College Hymn, 
written to celebrate the institution’s ninetieth anniversary, ad- 
vanced down the central aisle, and four abreast, mounted with 4 
Sweeping dignity the wide steps leading to the altar. On the 
altar stood an illuminated cross. The Spirit of Youthful Ideal- 
ism was thus, in symbol, led to the cross. 

Dramatically presented in the pageant, the theme of the con- 
ference was also hammered home in the various addresses, in all 
of the smaller discussion groups, and in the sermon on Sunday 
morning. The focus of all the thinking throughout the whole 
conference was the theme ‘‘My Christ, My Life, My Church.”’ 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


FRANK L. JEWETT 
Instructor, TEXAS BIBLE CHAIR 


T# ADMINISTRATION of the University of Texas has 

always been most sympathetic, helpful and suggestive in the 
matter of religion at this great and growing institution in the 
Southwest. For twenty-five years certain students have been 
allowed to elect Bible courses given by the various Bible Chairs 
contiguous to the University and to count these courses toward 
the B.A. degree. During this quarter of a century there has 
been an average of something like four hundred students elect- 
ing Bible each year. These courses are given on the basis of 
modern scholarship and so are acceptable both to the church and 
the state. The students electing these courses represent a fair 
and average cross section of the student body. At present the 
following Bible Chairs are offering Bible courses: John C. 
Townes Bible Chair (Baptist), Wesley Bible Chair (Methodist), 
Texas Bible Chair (Disciples of Christ), Austin Theological 
Seminary (Presbyterian). These Chairs are supported by their 
respective churches and work together in the issuance of a com- 
mon bulletin and in the very closest sympathy and cooperation. 
Bible Chair reference books are handled by the University 
library. Students register for Bible courses through the ma- 
chinery of the University registration. All in all, it is a most 
happy arrangement. The University accepts. the work done by 
the Chairs. The church is absolutely responsible for the support 
and government of the Chairs. 

From time to time the University edits a special bulletin on 
the religious life and work at the institution. This covers the 
University churches, the Bible Chairs and the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. These bulletins are for 
free distribution over the state. 

Many faculty members are leaders in activities of the Univer- 
sity churches. 

The University churches work together in a most harmonious 
way and shape their programs with the student community 
decidedly in mind. For the most part the ministry is a body of 
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modern thinking men helpful in shaping religious thought in the 
modern world. 

The two Christian Associations have united their work. They 
occupy the same building and all the program is set up coedu- 
eationally. This is an experiment beginning this year and is 
proving most acceptable. These Associations are quite success. 
ful in the promotion of a freshman Fellowship Group, Interest 
Groups, and Fireside Forums where faculty members and stu. 
dents are brought together in dinner contacts and following 
intimate discussions. 

With all the set-up suggested above and with the sweetest har. 
mony there indicated, it must be admitted that we all feel that 
an insufficient number of students are being reached. It should 
be said, however, that a quality of student is being reached un- 
surpassed probably in any day or any student generation. In 
the last two or three years a noticeably increasing number of 
such quality students are being reached. There are apparent 
many reasons why all too few students are reached religiously. 
They seem to come to the University with an impoverished re- 
ligious background. Religion is as foreign to literally thousands 
(our University enrolment exceeds 7500 this year) as Greek and 
none of them know Greek. Our students are simply dance crazy 
and dance mad, meaning by this that social interests absorb their 
time and eat up their energy. Late Saturday night gaiety has 
never been known to be a Lenten preparation for Sunday morn- 
ing church. I think the influence of fraternities and sororities 
here, as a whole, is very detrimental to religious life. Week-end 
trips by the wholesale are rather demoralizing academically and 
religiously. Indifference on the part of many students and 
many faculty members takes its toll. There is some cynicism, 
chaotic thinking, honestly confused minds, and much material 
mindedness. 

The past few depression years have introduced a certain 
amount of wholesome seriousness and enforced simplicity in liv- 
ing. There has been some jarring loose from material standards. 
The face value of religion is coming to be realized by many. 
Christian character is being observed in its truer perspective. 

I have a very decided feeling that the whole technique of the 
church may have to be revamped both in the high school towns 
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and university and college communities. This may be a help but 
not a total solution. The emphasis in the whole educational sys- 
tem may need revamping. It may also take a new economic 
and industrial order. A greater number of our students are 
thinking on national and world order questions and problems. 
Things and conditions may have to get worse before they get 
better. There is still reality in religion. It still makes life most 
livable. Then, students cannot be forced to be religious. Some- 
how or other there must be a lure about its presentation that 
will make it more attractive than it now is. 





MEN TOLD ME LORD 
Davin STARR JORDAN 


Men told me, Lord, it was a vale of tears 
Where Thou hadst placed me, wickedness and woe 
My twain companions whereso I might go; 
That I through ten and three score weary years 
Should stumble on, beset by pains and fears, 
Fierce conflict round me, passions hot within, 
Enjoyment brief and vital, but in sin. 

When all was ended then should I demand 
Full compensation from Thine austere hand; 
For, ’tis Thy pleasure, all temptation past, 

To be not just but generous at last. 


Lord, here am I, my three score years and ten 

All counted to the full; I’ve fought Thy fight, 

Crossed Thy dark valley, scaled Thy rocks’ harsh height, 
Borne all the burdens Thou dost lay on men 

With hand unsparing, three score years and ten. 

Before Thee now I make my claim, O Lord! 

What shall I pray Thee as a meet reward? 


I ask for nothing! Let the balance fall! 

All that I am or know or may confess 

But swells the weight of mine indebtedness ; 
Burdens and sorrows stand transfigured all; 
Thy hand’s rude buffet turns to a caress, 

For Love, with all the rest, Thou gav’st me here, 
And Love is Heaven’s very atmosphere! 


Lo, I have dwelt with Thee, Lord, day by day, 
I could do no more, through all Eternity! 











INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION AT THE STATE COLLEGE 
OF WASHINGTON 


H. V. CARPENTER 


DEAN OF ENGINEERING, STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, AND PRESIDENT oF 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES, WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


THE PROBLEM regarding instruction in religious matters is 
much the same in the State of Washington as elsewhere. A 
state school must not teach religion though it sometimes seems 
that there is no bar against teaching ‘‘anti-religion.’’ The need 
for filling this gap in an otherwise broad curriculum had been 
felt for many years but the conditions did not justify the open- 
ing of sectarian schools with their tendencies to be competitive, 
and the unusually friendly relations among the different re- 
ligious groups led to many joint studies of the problem. This 
led finally to the incorporation of ‘‘The Washington School of 
Religion’’ by a group of thirty members of local churches, each 
acting for his own church only in an official way. Several of 
the Protestant denominations and the Catholic Church were 
among those having members in the group. Every precaution 
was taken to leave the way open for the active cooperation of all 
groups. In this way the work of the school came into being at 
the time of the opening of the State College of Washington in 
September, 1931. Since then, from one to four courses have 
been taught each semester. Our practice has been to schedule 
all courses at the regular class periods used in the State College. 
Conflicts naturally have limited enrolments to a considerable ex- 
tent. In spite of this limitation the numbers enrolled have in 
most cases been quite satisfactory. Up to the present time the 
teachers have been men of ample training chosen from among 
the local ministerial staff, some of whom have been selected for 
their positions with the work of the school in mind. The charter 
permits either this source of teachers or the direct employment 
of them by the Corporation. The plan has been one that has per- 
mitted the most conservative financial basis possible, which has 
been much appreciated by supporters during the recent times. 
The fact that the work offered by the School of Religion can 
be limited strictly to religious topics makes it possible with 4 
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minimum of expense to make a well rounded training available 
to the student through a combination of the work of the School 
and that offered by the State College. In addition, the School 
removes the essential weakness of any state school due to lack of 
instruction in religion. The purpose of the School is well stated 
in the Prospectus issued at the time of incorporation and still 
accepted as the working basis for all activities. 


Its purpose is to provide opportunity for instruction and 
research in religion and its manifold relations to, and influ- 
ences in, the community life of our state. It is so planned as 
to encourage cooperative effort along these lines by the sev- 
eral religious sects and organizations, thus promoting unified 
activity and making for economy in serving the student 
needs. 

The Board of Trustees visions a three-fold program. 
First, to enrich the life of the individual while assisting him 
in a solution of personal religious problems. Second, to pre- 
pare the college graduate for religious leadership and ser- 
vice as a layman in the local church. Third, to offer courses 
as Seminary prerequisites for those looking toward full-time 
service in the field of religious endeavor. 


In the courses offered the same standards are observed and the 
same schedule followed in every way as in those offered by the 
State College and the credits are made equivalent so that they 
may be transferred on certification by the registrar of the Wash- 
ington School of Religion and used toward graduation in the State 
College of Washington or other standard institutions. 

The courses so far announced include Old and New Testament 
History, Problems of the Old and of the New Testament, The 
Life of Jesus and of Paul, History of the Christian Church to 
the Reformation, and From The Reformation to The Present, 
History of Christianity in North America, Comparative Re- 
ligions—Ancient, Living Religions of the World, Principles of 
Moral and Religious Education, Psychology of Religion, Rural 
Church Methods and Programs, The Program of Religious 
Education. 

Several courses taught in the State College in the fields of 
Biblical literature, sociology, ethics, and philosophy aid materi- 
ally in making a well rounded course possible. 
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As was expected, one of the most significant results of the 
work of the School has been the removal from the minds of many 
students of the bewilderment that frequently results from their 
consideration of the apparent conflicts between science and re. 
ligion. Free and frank discussion of these controversial ques. 
tions has given the student a better basis for sound thinking in 
both fields, and a confidence in his ability to defend his faith, 
The courses in comparative religions have proved popular and 
valuable and have given a better appreciation of the relative 
position and contribution of each of the leading religions of the 
world, and their effect upon the people accepting them. 

It is the plan of the Board to secure the funds needed to put 
the School on a more permanent basis as soon as business con- 
ditions seem to warrant. In the meantime we have been able to 
show that there is a real place for such work, and that it is ap- 
preciated. 

The existence beside the state school of this independent insti- 
tution with the approval and support of the State College authori- 
ties goes far toward removing from the mind of the student the 
thought that religion must be an evil thing if it must be de 
barred from the state classrooms. The example of several dif- 
ferent denominations and sects working together in this enter- 
prise also has a wholesome effect. 

The experience to date satisfies the Board that the form of or- 
ganization adopted is sound and needs no important modifica- 
tion. It leaves control entirely in the hands of a group of 
self-perpetuating laymen but requires that a majority of the 
membership in the corporation shall belong to more than two 
sects or denominations. The members elected to the Board of 
Trustees have included as far as possible all of the groups 
actively participating. 





I am much interested in the last issue of the BuLieTin and | 
think it is very valuable-—Thomas 8. Evans, The University 
Religious Conference, Los Angeles. 





THE RURAL BILLION AND MISSIONS 


THOMAS JESSE JONES 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE PHELPS-STOKES FUND 


tf OU HAVE probably often listened to some lusty baritone 
singing : 
On the road to Mandalay 
Where the flying fishes play 
And the dawn comes up like thunder 
Out of China ’cross the Bay. 


On that very road you may today see the unique sight of an 
American missionary with a pig under one arm and a Plymouth 
Rock hen under the other. His motto is ‘‘Better business, bet- 
ter farming, better living.’’ His name is Brayton Case and he 
has discovered the profound truth that soil and soul are inex- 
tricably dependent upon one another. 

Little wonder is it that recently the King-Emperor of Burma 
granted this Baptist missionary the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for 
conspicuous service in practical agriculture. Thrilled by the 
recognition of missionary service, Case describes the notable 
occasion at Mandalay in the following words: 


The medal was presented in the Eastern Audience Hall of 
the Palace of the old Burmese kings. As I came before the 
throne I thought of how old Dr. Roberts of our mission had 
crawled on his hands and knees up to that same throne fifty 
years before to get permission of the Burmese king to start 
mission work among the wild Kachins in the north of Burma 
at Bhamo. On the day when I came before the throne, a 
batallion of that same Kachin race marched to the palace 
entrance in parade. They are now the most trusted soldiers 
of Burma and mission work has changed this people from 
bandits and robbers into the protectors of the peace. 


Then with dramatic simplicity Case ends his remarkable let- 
ter, saying : 
From Mandalay I continued my tour and I have just re- 


turned from a thousand mile motor trip into the Northern 
Shan states and borders of China, where I got orders for an 
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additional thousand eggs a week to be supplied by our vil- 

lage poultrymen. 

Last year an American statesman about to join the directorate 
of the Billion Dollar Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
announced the same profound gospel in the homely terms: 


A garden and a cow 

A smoke-house and a sow 

Twenty-four hens and a rooster 

And you’ll have more than you useter. 


Tennyson in classic verse preached the same simple gospel when 
he calls us to understand the ‘‘flower in the crannied wall, and 
so learn the secret of God and All.’’ 

My emphatic purpose in this brief radio talk is to testify with 
all earnestness that the missionary of today is increasingly de- 
voting his services to the basic realities of individual, community 
and spiritual life. I speak not as a missionary but as a student 
of social, educational and religious service in America, Africa 
and Asia. The League of Nations, the World Court, Interna- 
tional Cooperation—all deserve the sincere support and appre- 
ciation of those who yearn for world peace, for the rights of 
Natives and Nationals and for social justice everywhere. Be- 
fore and beneath them all are the basic social and spiritual ser- 
vices of the missionaries in every continent of the earth and in 
the islands of the seas. The old word ‘‘Missions’’ is as funda- 
mental in the field of human service as the eternal word 
‘*Mother’’ is in family life. 

With all human organizations, missionaries have made mis- 
takes, but their errors are not more numerous than those of 
government, or business, or education or even science. The 
Laymen’s Inquiry was missionary in origin and in purpose. 
Naturally and inevitably there were differences of opinion. So 
are there differences as to every form of human endeavor. But 
the sound conclusions of the Inquiry are taking root in the ad- 
justment of modern missions to the every-day need of humanity 
for the more abundant life everywhere. 

The rural billion men, women and children are the direct and 
special concern of the Agricultural Missions Foundation, organ- 
ized in 1930. Deans of Agricultural Colleges, Secretaries of 
Mission Boards and Laymen distinguished in economic and social 
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service have combined to interpret and to transmit American 
rural experience to the rural masses of the world. John Reisner, 
the Executive Secretary, is a graduate of Yale and Cornell. His 
experience as Dean of Agriculture at Nanking University was an 
extraordinary preparation to understand the rural needs of the 
millions in foreign lands. 

Brayton Case on the ‘‘Road to Mandalay”’ is but one of many. 
missionaries who are serving humanity on the fringes of civiliza- 
tion. Dr. John Henry House, for more than fifty years in Old 
Macedonia, founded the American Farm School to abolish hun- 
ger and poverty in the Balkan caldron of ever-recurring wars. 
The Near East Foundation takes to the classic countries around 
the Aegean Sea the vital lessons of farm and home demonstra- 
tions, health and recreation centers and the cultural influences of 
Christian civilization. 

The Village Welfare Service of the American University in 
Beirut includes every phase of community life—the home, the 
school, the farm, the health, the recreation, the cultural and spiri- 
tual needs. Members of the Faculty and volunteer students 
move from village to village and remain as long as useful service 
can be rendered. Thus they start the villages on the road to 
permanent freedom from ignorance and poverty, and the stu- 
dents themselves learn methods of community work to be taken 
to their homes in Iraq, Abyssinia, Egypt, Turkey and all the his- 
toric countries of the Near East. 

The purpose of the Ting Hsien Experiment is to explore the 
potentialities of the masses and find a way of educating them not 
only for life, but to remake life. The fourfold Reconstruction 
Program is to correct the four fundamental weaknesses of Chi- 
nese life, namely, ‘‘ignorance, poverty, disease and civil disinte- 
gration.’’ 

These are a few of the missionary men and movements who are 
teaching the way of life from Mandalay to Timbuctoo. They are 
laying the foundations of the permanent peace for which the 
world yearns. To them the religious life finds its true expres- 
sion not in the eestasies of emotion, but in the doing of the com- 
mon things right. Their life is conditioned and controlled by 
him who said: ‘‘If ye love me, keep my commandments. He 
that will be chief among you, let him become the servant of all.’’ 














HARNESSING STUDENT IMAGINATION 
CREATING JOBS WHERE THERE ARE NO JOBS 


T IS, without doubt, a significant explanation of the remarkable 
morale which has been maintained in our colleges during the 
_**depression’’ years that the atmosphere of the campuses has been 
permeated with the spirit of youth. In the face of widespread 
unemployment, the young men and women of America have con- 
tinued their college studies, and, strange to relate, upon gradua- 
tion a surprisingly large number of them have discovered that 
society is still ready to welcome them and put them to work. 

The BULLETIN has already reported indications from time to 
time of a decided upturn in the demand for college products, 
Some executive officers have consistently reported that all of their 
new graduates have been fruitfully employed. More recently, 
the warning has been sounded that there are many more jobs than 
there are highly qualified persons to take them. While all these 
things are true, it still remains that many new college graduates 
have found it difficult to secure locations. In the midst of the 
situation, these graduates have been challenged to put to work the 
initiative and creative power which, it is sometimes claimed, the 
colleges help to develop. Undoubtedly, no adequate story has been 
told of the ways in which the pluck, the determination, the per- 
sistence, and even the heroism of these young people have led them 
on to assured positions. So significant are these compensations 
of the depression, that typical illustrations are recorded here, 
gathered through observation and through reports which have 
come to the BULLETIN office. 

A few years ago, a young woman graduated from Earlham Ool- 
lege and found no traditional type of opportunity for service to 
the community awaiting her. Presently, she opened a modest Inn 
on the home-lot and passed about the word that she stood ready 
to serve refreshments. Her equipment in skill and personality 
were of such a quality that the Inn immediately attracted the at- 
tention of the neighbors and the enlarging circle of the commt- 
nity. Now, it is an established institution, housed in an attractive 
building, still on the home-lot, and has a large and interesting 
clientele. Automobilists drive around that way from Cincinnati, 
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Dayton, Columbus, and other cities, because of the fame which 
this young woman has achieved by her rather daring adventure. 

About the same time, a young woman graduated from Oberlin 
College, she having had also special training in the Oberlin Con- 
servatory. Her father’s home is in New Jersey. On the back end 
of his lot stood the stable which was the symbol of the horse and 
buggy days. Mary Virginia proceeded to transform the stable 
into a studio and quietly announced her readiness to take children 
for piano lessons. Her business began to boom from the first and 
has continued to do so, so that the Mary Virginia Studio in the 
old barn has an enviable reputation. The only threat which has 
come to its existence was the recent marriage of Mary Virginia, 
but the children, and their fathers and mothers, are seeing to it 
that the studio shall still function as a symbol of a young woman’s 
imagination and pluck. 

The would-be high school teacher for whom no immediate open- 
ing was available has quite frequently directed his or her energies 
into new or less crowded fields to advantage. 

A Wellesley graduate who majored in botany and for a time 
taught science, decided to use her training in botany in an inde- 
pendent venture, and has now established a growing business as 
a plant pathologist in northern New Jersey. She calls herself the 
Plant Doctor. So far as she knows, she is the only professional 
plant doctor at the present time. She has a private laboratory, 
arranges exhibits to illustrate ‘‘plant enemies,’’ lectures and 
gives individual treatment to gardens, etc. She undertook the 
work against the advice and in opposition to the experience of 
other women. She says that the only advice she obtained at Cor- 
nell when she wanted to major in plant pathology was that there 
were no openings for women. She says also, ‘‘I think that any girl 
interested in majoring in plant pathology should understand from 
the outset that no job will be handed to her at the end but that she 
will have to carve out her own position and build it up unaided.”’ 

Another Wellesley graduate majored in English and after 
graduation had some thought of teaching. She found, however, 
that she was more interested in business. She obtained a place as 
a saleswoman in the Buick Motor Company. Shortly afterward 
she obtained work with a New York investment firm in the 
statistical department, taking courses in New York University to 
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further her training. This led to a position with an investment | 
firm in Boston. It was here that she made a particularly good 
place for herself in a surprisingly short time, finding and listing | 
a number of things that needed to be done and which, at the time, | 
were not included in the work of any of their employees. Her 
employers accepted her suggestions and she is now an important | 
figure in the firm, with her hands on many lines of work—statis. 
tical, personnel, ete. 

Mrs. X (a graduate of Mount Holyoke) and her husband were — 
both teachers, but because of difficult conditions found then. 
selves unemployed. Two years ago they started their own school 
on progressive lines for small boys and girls from four to twelve 
years of age. The school is a combination of a progressive school 
in the grades and of the upper nursery school, one of the few of 
its kind in the country. . 

Another Mount Holyoke alumna, after some experience at the 
Campbell Folk School in North Carolina, went to Denmark where 
she took training in Danish crafts. When she returned to this 
country, the depression was still on and she found it difficult to 
locate herself. Recently she has been able to find employment on | 
one of the subsistence homesteads in the Tygart Valley. The 
homesteads are trying to teach all sorts of crafts and Miss S. has 
been an excellent assistant in weaving. At the same time, she is 
able to combine considerable general community work. 

A young graduate of the New Jersey College for women had 
trained to teach but was unable to secure a position. The ideaof § 
running a book shop presented itself to her, but she lived ina | 
small Pennsylvania town in which, she says, ‘‘I knew that no one 
ever bought books if they could possibly avoid it.’’ Her book 
shop idea modified itself into a lending library. She rented a 
small old stone house with a large fireplace and decided to serve 
afternoon tea as well as to run her bookshop. Her college train- 
ing had been literary and she knew nothing of home economics, 
but the plan worked because ‘‘ people who came seemed to find it 
a pleasant place to sit and chat or browse around.’’ 

A graduate of the Class of 1932 at Amherst College, after 
studying the problem of motion picture projection and consulting 
with film distributing headquarters for North Carolina, bought 
himself a machine and went into business as an exhibitor. He put 
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his shows on in school auditoriums in towns that are too small to 
have motion picture theaters. His first picture was ‘‘State Fair.’’ 
The others on his list, like the first, are the sort shown in the best 
theaters in the big towns. An automobile provided transporta- 
tion for the projection machine, the films, a portable screen and 
the proprietor. One feature of his enterprise making for its suc- 
cess was that in each school in which he exhibited a talking pic- 
ture, the local school was given a share in the proceeds. 

The Creighton University, reports a talented young artist who, 
following her graduation in 1931, leased a rather large old build- 
ing adjoining the business district of the city, redecorated it 
throughout and called it ‘‘Studio Inn.’’ The basement was trans- 
formed cleverly into a Bohemian type tea room and has enjoyed a 
flourishing business. The first and second floors of the building 
were turned into attractive rooms suitable for art exhibits and an 
art school. She then organized a number of classes in fine arts, 
gathering around her several other talented artists as teachers. 
She also dealt in antiques, curios and art objects of various sorts, 
and has made quite a success of it during the past two years. 

It occurred to another recent graduate of New Jersey College 

. that the work of training and educating office workers might be 
accomplished through a new kind of business school, which she de- 
cided to found. With an associate, she established the Employers’ 
Educational Exchange, where in two years she has succeeded in 
training several hundred girls for business careers. Her students 
spend half of each day in classroom, half in a business office 
entirely unassociated with the school. In this way actual ex- 
perience is gained while the student learns the theories and 
mechanics of secretarial work. 

In order that the benefits of secretarial training may be enjoyed 
by the greatest number possible, the students are required to pay 
only a small registration fee; there is no tuition charge, no addi- 
tional expense. Naturally, funds are necessary in order to main- 
tain the school, and these are received from those who apprentice 
the help; girls who are able to answer the telephone, receive vis- 
itors, fill in as filing clerks, and do a certain amount of routine 
work. Since all students of this school are either high school or 
college graduates, they are able to render intelligent service to 
their advisers during the period when they are gaining experience, 
poise and ability. 
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Among those graduates who have, under unusual circumstances, 
made a place for themselves by personal, persistent effort in voca- 
tional (aside from teaching) or avocational lines are the follow. 
ing: 

A New Jersey College for Women graduate who had no job 
amused herself b; helping a friend plan her wedding. Her 
father manufactured preserves and Christmas cake, and cus. 
tomers began to ask him to provide the cake in wedding cake boxes, 
This task the young alumna undertook, and she found that pur- 
chasers of the cake had many questions about weddings on their 
minds. She decided to learn the answers, and studied the social 
details of weddings. Gradually it grew into a full-time job. 

Today she is a ‘‘wedding consultant,’’ who relieves the bride 
and her mother of all worries as to flowers, caterers, music, cano- 
pies, policemen, insurance for the gifts, invitation writing, gift 
acknowledgments and the rest. All these are turned over to her 
and her assistants. Her clients are in New Jersey and Westchester, 
and because of proximity to New York shops, she finds counsel as 
to clothing unnecessary. 

She assumes full responsibility at the rehearsal and on the day 
of the wedding. If several weddings take place on one day, she is 
present at the first one she scheduled, and her alternates are at the 
others. She has contact with about forty concerns, from whom 
she buys supplies, and to date has managed approximately 700 
weddings. 

An alumnus of Creighton University, 1931, now an M.D., is 
medical director and sanitarian for a well-known circus. After 
finishing his interneship, the young man found he lacked sufficient 
funds to establish himself in practice in the usual way. He was 
fond of sports and realized that so large and active a group as 
this would necessarily need a good medical service. The idea 
occurred to him that a permanent physician who could travel 
with it and look after the welfare of its membership would be a 
distinct asset. He ‘‘sold’’ the idea to those in charge, with the 
result that he now has a satisfactory practice—1800 people to look 
after. Unusual complications arise, as one can imagine, and the 
doctor’s medical career is most interesting. He reports that 
sprains, bruises and dislocations are common, with an occasional 
broken limb, but that he is never bothered with the bane of most 
- medical men—*‘chronics.’’ 
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A young woman graduating from Connecticut College in 1929, 
began doing secretarial work for her father. This did not keep 
her occupied the whole day and friends interested in the League 
of Women Voters suggested that she work with them in volunteer 
legislative work. Eventually, she became chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the Massachusetts League and did what was 
possible in furthering the passage of bills in which the organiza- 
tion was interested—filing of bills at the Senate Chamber, follow- 
ing the progress of the bill, and getting speakers and attendants 
at hearings, interviewing members of the Legislature, etc. The 
work was intensely interesting and led to a realization that instead 
of complaining about the ‘‘unenlightened politicians’’ of our 
commonwealth, it would be better to take an active part in the 
elections of legislative members. In addition, she worked with the 
senior State Committee during the campaign and became a mem- 
ber of the Democratic State Committee. 

Having thus become interested in public questions she was 
anxious to continue along this line when her family moved to Wash- 
ington, D. C.. Shortly after her arrival there she learned that 
there was a temporary part-time opening in the Washington 
branch of the International Labor Organization. She applied for 
the job and was accepted. The work, at first, consisted of short- 
hand, typewriting and filing, but the demand from Geneva for 
information on new Government and labor policies in the United 
States soon resulted in her being employed full-time, and given 
the more interesting task of being associated in the study, pub- 
lished by the Geneva office, of social and economic reconstruction 
in the United States. 

In August, 1934, the United States joined the International 
Labor Organization, and she became a permanent member of the 
Washington staff. She was assigned to work on a report which 
is sent to Geneva each month, summarizing the developments in 
the labor and social fields which have occurred during the previous 
month. This involves following some thirty-one subjects, such as 
the trade union movement, employers’ organizations, labor of 
women and children, the economic situation, unemployment, hous- 
ing ete. 

During the past summer she took a temporary leave of absence 
from the Labor Office, having received an appointment as one of 
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the members of the American Committee, supported by the Car. 
negie Endowment for International Peace, which sends a group to 
Geneva annually. Her assignment there was to receive English. 
speaking visitors to the International Laber Office, and to explain 
to them the dperation of the organization. She was also given an 
opportunity to study at first hand the work of the International 
Labor Organization. Attendance at the Council meetings of the 
League of Nations while the Italian-Ethiopian dispute was at an 
intense stage, was one of the most interesting incidents of the 
summer. Returning from Geneva, she is once more employed in 
the International Labor Office. 

K. graduated from Massachusetts State College in 1933, witha 
yearning for politics. He believed that New Deal activities in 
Washington would offer an opportunity but for weeks the marble 
corridors of Washington echoed from the sound of his footsteps 
without yielding a job. To occupy his time, he entered a law class 
of a leading university. A new classmate acquaintance took inter- 
est, gave advice and eventually through a Senator’s secretary, he 
found work as operator of a government elevator. After two years 
he secured a more desirable position, turning over his original job 
to Brother Ted. Ted will study medicine in one of the Washing- 
ton universities. Both boys are politically minded. With their 
energy and competence, one is tempted to predict successful 
careers in governmental affairs—careers to which more college 
men should aspire. 

Another recent graduate of Connecticut College has been, almost 
since graduation, a free lance commercial artist. Except for a 
brief period in the American Telephone Company, at which time 
she studied art at night, she has never had a steady job, and (she 
says) ‘‘has never wanted one.’’ Her preparation included major- 
ing in fine arts in college, as well as some study with Norman 
Rockwell and Thomas Fogarty in New York. She has done work 
for McCalls, The Pictorial Review, the New York Herald-Tribune, 
The American Home, and for various advertising and publishing 
houses. Since September, she has completed illustrations for three 
books which are scheduled to make their appearance before Christ- 
mas. She says— 


For the most par:, I find that being a free lance artist is 
not a very exciting procedure, and so during the past two 
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ar years I have deviated a little in the direction of the theatre, 

to and have tried to combine the two businesses as far as possible. 

h- In the latter, I have put in two summers playing in stock at 

: the Cape Playhouse, Dennis, Massachusetts. In addition, I 

M4 have appeared in two Broadway ventures, both of which sent 

= their scenery back to the warehouse within a week. To vary 

al the picture further, I have been doing a small amount of radio 

he work, and have lent my talents to the filming of one movie, 

n only to discover later that I had become a face on the cutting 
room floor. 

” This sounds like a rather scrambled career, and to be sure 

a itis. That is the way I have tried to arrange it, and so far it 
has kept me more or less busy, financed, and amused. 

. A graduate of Lake Erie College, Class of 1929, now owns and 

operates a newspaper in a small neighboring town where the cir- 

, culation is around 2,000. It has been reported that she is the only 

: woman editor in Ohio and the youngest editor in the country. 


In a miscellaneous group of those college graduates who have 
done unusual things, might be included the famous aviatrices of 
‘ Smith and Wellesley ; the Connecticut College lawyer who served 
for some years as associate attorney on the legal staff of prominent 
New York law firms in order to acquire experience and training 
in her profession, and is now a partner in the firm of A and B—one 
of the few women’s law firms of that city ; Wellesley archaeologists 
—one in Antioch who is a numismatist, and two working in the 
Agora excavations at Athens. 

Colgate University reports a boy who had had the course in Gem 
Minerals who used his knowledge here to recondition and brush 
up, so to speak, old Indian relics which he obtained from an Indian 
cemetery in the vicinity of Gloversville. He used this recondi- 
tioned material for the tourist trade and ‘‘did very nicely.’’ An- 
other went into the work of buying and selling old gold. He did 
extraordinarily well for a couple of years, but ‘‘ went orthodox’’ 
and became affiliated with a large business firm at about half the 
salary. The Placement Bureau Secretary remarks parenthetically 
—‘‘In general, I find that the college boy always has a tendency 
to get into orthodox openings whenever the opportunity occurs,”’ 
and it is easy to understand why this was the case in this instance, 
since gold, under government ban, is no longer what it used to be. 

The West Virginia State College at Institute gives this good 
report of a recent graduate who accepted work a year ago as an 
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instructor in industrial arts in an academy in North Carolina, A 
good tennis player and swimmer, he made a vacation job for him. 
self and a distinct contribution to the mountain community by 
using the facilities of his shop to build a dam across a mountain 
stream, improvised swimming pool apparatus, and operated the 
pool for recreation and training in life-saving methods. 

A senior in the same institution made a vacation job for him. 
self by beginning with show card painting for some of the stores 
in his home town in Virginia, and followed his work up through 
each vacation until last summer he received the contract for a com- 
plete interior and window set of displays for the anniversary event 
of one of the town’s leading department stores. 





Nothing is more appalling now than the indecision of youth. 
They come and ask us what we are going to do with them and all 
we can say is ‘‘ We don’t know.’”’ 

Liberal arts colleges have been doing their part splendidly. If 
less attention had been paid to earning a living and more to ‘‘how 
to live,’? there would be more opportunities now for all young 


people to make a living. —Richard Brown, Assistant Director of 
the National Youth Administration. 


Despite general unemployment, there is and always has been 
an urgent call for men of exceptional qualifications of character 
and training. With all the money which is being spent on educa- 
tion, it has seemed unbelievable, but it is true, that we simply 
do not know where to turn to find men whom we can unhesitat- 
ingly recommend for positions which are brought to our atten- 
tion daily. This fact I consider to be the most important indi- 
cation as to the direction which our major efforts should take. 
The unique, unsatisfied demand is not for more scientifically and 
technically trained men, but for more such men of exceptional 
value to industry and to the public generally. We should, there- 
fore, make the training of such men our primary educational 
objective—Karl T. Compton, President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
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AGNES SCOTT DEVELOPMENTS 


JAMES R. McCAIN 
PRESIDENT, AGNES ScoTT COLLEGE 


A CONTRACT has just been let at Agnes Scott College, 

Decatur, Georgia, for a new library building which will cost 
approximately $225,000. A special effort has been made to avoid 
in this building many of the errors which seem to have crept in 
when many similar structures were erected. The Agnes Scott 
librarian wrote her thesis on library building and analyzed in 
detail fifty of the leading buildings which have been erected 
lately. The Carnegie Corporation made a small grant for re- 
search in the field ; and experts from various parts of the country 
were brought to Decatur for consultation, including library ad- 
ministrators and architects. In addition to the usual features, 
this building will have a very large reading room equipped in- 
formally and intended to carry out on a larger scale something 
of the browsing room idea. It will also have an outdoor reading 
terrace, which can be used in the Atlanta climate most of the year. 
The latest type of air conditioning is also to be used. 

In view of the fact that Emory University, Georgia School of 
Technology, and Agnes Scott College are cooperating for the 
development of a University Center in Atlanta, the new library 
building will have unusual space for card catalogues, as it is in- 
tended that each institution will have a complete card catalogue 
for the other two; and that there may be extensive inter-institu- 
tional use of books is one of the plans of the cooperative group. 

As a further step in the University Center plan, Agnes Scott 
has just changed its calendar from a semester basis and has 
adopted the quarter schedule so as to facilitate the exchange of 
faculty and students whenever desirable under the new plan. 
Arrangements are being made to organize a joint Advisory Board 
whose purpose would be to promote the financial support needful 
in carrying out the enlarged program for all the cooperating 
institutions. 

It will take several million dollars to carry out in full the devel- 
opments which are proposed. These will include much better 
facilities than at present in graduate work, training for social 
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work, the fine arts, business administration, and engineering | 
There is no idea of trying to secure funds at once for the whole 
program ; but it is hoped that immediate cooperation may be pos- 
sible in graduate work and in the fine arts. 

The success of Agnes Scott in its recent campaign is quite an 
encouragement in planning for future support. It is a result 
of this campaign that the library building is possible, as well as 
many other improvements. 

The campaign goal was originally $1,500,000 and the effort 
started simultaneously with the financial crash of 1929. Of this 
total, the General Education Board pledged $500,000, and subse. 
quently the Board increased its part of the program to $600,000, 
More than 12,000 friends of Agnes Scott provided $1,000,000 in 
cash, so that the total gain during the depression period has been 
$1,600,000. 

The thing that has been most impressive from a University 
Center standpoint is that the College was able to enlist more than 
6,000 individuals, largely in Atlanta and the South, who sub- 
scribed from an interest in education and who are not connected 
directly with Agnes Scott either as alumnae, patrons, or students. 
If this number responded in trying times to the opportunities of 
one college, it is hoped that many more may be enlisted for the 
larger projects which are planned. 

The Agnes Scott campaign was not of the highly organized or 
high pressure type. Most of the work was done by officers of the 
College or by its trustees or by volunteer friends. It was found 
that presentations through the mail procured unusually gratify- 
ing results under the circumstances. It was the type of cam- 
paign that may be well used almost continuously for development 
plans, and probably the University Center idea will be so pro- 
moted rather than to stake the whole results on one big, concen- 
trated effort. 





NEW COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala.: A. F. Harman. State 
Superintendent of Education, Alabama. 

Ashland College, Ashland, O.: Charles L. Anspach. Dean of 
Administration, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 

Bluffton College, Bluffton, O.: A. S. Rosenberger. Associate 
President, Bluffton College. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md: Sister Mary 
Frances. 

Connecticut State College, Storrs, Conn.: Albert N. Jorgensen. 
Professor of Education, University of Buffalo. 

DePaul University, Chicago, Ill.: Michael J. O’Connell. Vice- 
president and Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, DePaul 
University. 

Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y.: William S. A. Pott. General 
Motors Corporation. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.: John A. Schaef- 
fer. Vice-president, Eagle-Picher Lead Company. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.: Arthur A. O’Leary. 
Professor of Ethics, Georgetown University. 

Gooding College, Wesleyan, Ida.: George A. Odgers. Director 
of Personnel and Professor of Education, Pacific University. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C.: Luther L. Gobbel. Exec- 
utive Secretary, North Carolina Conference Board of Chris- 
tain Education. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Ia.: Harry D. Henry. 
Pastor of the First Methodist Church, Iowa City. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y.: J. Hillis Miller. Dean of 
Students, Bucknell University. 

King College, Bristol, Tenn.: Thomas P. Johnston. Member of 
the Board of Trustees of the College. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.: Clement C. Williams. Dean, 
College of Engineering, State University of Iowa. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill.: Dugald C. Jackson, Jr., President- 
elect. Head of Department, Electrical Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va.: James E. Allen. Presi- 
dent, Davis and Elkins College. 
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McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill.: Clark R. Yost. District | W 
Superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
member of the Board of Trustees of the College. 


Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Mich,: W 
Grover C. Dillman. 
Municipal University of Omaha, Nebr.: Rowland Haynes. See. VW 
retary, University of Chicago. 
Oregon State System of Higher Education: Frederick M. Hun- V 


ter, Chancellor. Chancellor, University of Denver. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans.: Andrew B. Martin, Pastor, 
Baptist Church, Waukesha, Wis. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y.: William O. Hoteh- 
kiss. President, Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology. t 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y.: Lawrence H. Seelye. 
Lecturer at Bennington College. 

St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Calif. Brother Albert. 

South Dakota State School of Mines, Rapid City, S. D.: Joseph 
P. Connolly. Vice-president and Professor of Mineralogy 
and Economic Geology, South Dakota State School of Mines. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colo.: David Shaw Duncan. 
Dean Emeritus of the College of Liberal Arts and Chairman 
of the Division of Social Sciences, University of Denver. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga.: Harmon W. Caldwell. Dean 
of Lumpkin School of Law, University of Georgia. 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.: J. Duncan Spaeth. 
Professor of English, Princeton University. I 

University of Mississippi, University, Miss.: A. B. Butts. Vice- I 
president, Mississippi State College. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.: Frederick A. Middle- 7 
bush. Dean of the School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Missouri. I 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 8S. D.: I. D. Weeks. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, South Dakota. I 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla.: C. I. Pontius. President of 
the Public Securities Corporation of Tulsa. i 

Wagner Memorial College, Staten Island, N. Y.: Clarence C. 

Stoughton. Dean of the College. 
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Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.: William E. Weld, President-elect. 
Professor of Economics and Dean of the College, University 
of Rochester. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va.: C. 8. Boucher. 
Dean of the College, University of Chicago. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md.: Fred G. Hallo- 
way. President, Westminster Theological Seminary. 

William Penn College, Oskaloosa, Ia.: William R. Pyle. Dean 
of Men of the College. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


The American College and University. Charles F. Thwing. Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. 1935. 244 pp. $2.25. 

Abstracts of Dissertations Presented by Candidates for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. The Graduate School, Ohio State University 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1935. 289 pp. pa. 

Barnard Beginnings. Annie N. Meyer. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass. 1935. 196 pp. $2.00. 

By Pacific Means. Manley O. Hudson. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. 1935. 200 pp. $2.50. 

The Church at Work in the Modern World. William C. Bower, ed. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1935. 304 pp. $2.00. 

The College Conundrum. James M. Todd, ed. Round Table Press, New 
York, N. Y. 1935. 257 pp. 

College Men: Their Making and Unmaking. Dom Proface. P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York, N. Y. 1935. 314 pp. $2.00. 

The Columbia Encyclopedia. Clarke F. Ansley, Editor-in-Chief. Compiled 
and edited at Columbia University. Columbia University Press, New 
York, N. Y. 1935. 1949 pp. $17.50. 

Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges. Dan Gilbert. Danielle Publishers, San 
Diego, Calif. 1935. 234 pp. pa, 

Designed for Reading: Anthology drawn from The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 1934. 614 pp. 

Development of Informational Resources of the Adjustment Service. 
L. 8S. Hawkins. American Association for Adult Education, New York, 
N. Y. 1935. 75 pp. pa. $.50. 

The Diffusion of Knowledge. A list of books made possible wholly or in part 
by grants from Carnegie Corporation. Prepared by James E. Gourley and 
Robert M. Lester. Carnegie Corporation, New York, N. Y. 1935. 314 pp. 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities 1934-35. 
(No. 2.) Donald B. Gilchrist, ed. H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 
N. Y. 1935. 102 pp. pa. $1.00. 

Doctors’ Theses in Education. Ruth A. Gray, ed. Pamphlet no. 60. U.S. 
Dept. of the Interior, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1935. 
69 pp. pa. $.10. 

Educational Conference. Under the auspices of the Association of American 
Colleges, Atlanta, Ga. November 1-2. Consolidated Reporting Company, 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 105 PD. pa. mimeo. $2.50. 

The Effective and the Ineffective College Teacher. Anna Y. Reed. 

American Book Company, New York, N. Y. 1935. 344 pp. 
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Experimental Physics. Edwin Morrison and S. Elisabeth Morrison. Ilys, 
P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 235 pp. pa, 
Fellowships and Other Aid for ‘Advanced Work. Supplement, October, 
1935. Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, Research Hea(. 

quarters, Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 

Fraternidad Hispana. Publicado por Los Membros de la Academia Espafiola 
de La Facultad de Artes y Ciencias de Fordham University. 1935. 72 pp, 

Good Reading. Atwood H. Townsend, ed. National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 W. 68th Street Chicago, Til, 1935. 79 pp. pa. $.20. 

History of the Ohio State University. Vols. I, II, IiI. Thomas ¢, 
Mendenhall, ed. Vol. IV, Part I. Wilbur H. Siebert. Illus. Vol. I. 1920, 
612 pp.; Vol. II, 1926, 297 pp. Vol. III, 1922, 460 pp.; Vol. IV, Part I, 
1934, 331 pp. Ohio State University Press, Columbus, O 

How to Locate Educational Information and Data. Carter Alexander, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 1935. 272 pp. 

Huyck, Edmund Niles: The Story of a Liberal. Francis Brown. Dodd, 
Mead and Company, New York, N. Y. 1935. 255 pp. 

Individual Exercises. G. T. Stafford, H. B. DeCook, J. L. Piccard. Ilus, 
A. 8. Barnes Company, New York, N. Y. 1935. 111 pp. pa. $1.00. 
Individualizing Education. J. E. Walters. By means of applied personnel 

procedure. John Wiley and Sons, New York, N.Y. 1935. 278 pp. $2.50. 

Le Rayon Cercle Francais. Annuaire du Cercle Francais de L’Université 
Fordham, New York. 1935. 79 pp. 

Medical and Psychiatric Services in the Adjustment Service. Charles 0. 
Fiertz. American Association for Adult Education, New York, N. Y. 
1935. 36 pp. pa. $.50. 

Music at Harvard: A Historical Review of Men and Events. Walter R. 
Spalding. Coward-McCann, Inc. New York, N. Y. 1935. 310 pp. $2.50. 

The New America the New World. H. G. Wells. Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 78 pp. $1.00. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Annual Conference on Taxation. 1934. 
W. G. Query, ed. National Tax Association, Columbia, S.C. 1935. 476 pp. 
$3.50. 

Requirements for Teaching Certificates. Robert C. Woellner and M. Aurilla 
Wood. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1935. pa. mimeo, 
$1.00. 

Studies in Lutheran Higher Education: Christian General Education, 
a Curriculum Study. The report of a committee representing midwestern 
Lutheran colleges. Vol. 1, No. 2. Augsburg Publishing House, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 88 pp. pa. 

The Third Yearbook of School Law. Edited and published by M. M. 
Chambers, 722 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 1935. 119 pp. pa. 
$1.00. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language. 2nd 
ed. Unabridged. William A. Neilson, Editor-in-Chief. G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 1935. 3210 pp. $2.00. 

The World of Myths. Frank C. Bray. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 

York, N. Y. 1935. 323 pp. $2.00. 
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BULLETIN OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXI, 1935 


Abell, Walter H., Can ‘¢ Apprecia- 
tion’? be Taught? 568 , 
Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure, 243; Commission on: Re- 
port for 1934, James L. McConau- 
ghy, 176, 204; Statement by W. W. 
Cook re Cooperation with, 183; 
Interim Report, 1935, James L. 
McConaughy, 379; Members of, 
1935: 2, 207, 228, 392, 508 

Additions to the Office Library, 199, 
498, 653 

Admissions, see Recruiting 

Agnes Scott (College) Developments, 
414; James RB. McCain, 649 

Akron University of, Three Months 
Around the Round Table, Leslie P. 
Hardy, 619 

Allocation of Guidance Functions, 
The, J. Hillis Miller, 124 

Alumnae College, Mount Holyoke’s, 
Mary C. J. Higley, 600 

Alumnae Seminars at New Jersey 
College for Women, Lillian Gard- 
ner, 614 

Alumni: Two-Way Currents of Ser- 
vice—The Colleges and Their, 
Ruth E. Anderson, 330; Funds 
raised by—Programs and Tech- 
niques, 431; Education—The, Go 
to College, 596 

Alumni College at Wooster, The, 
Harriet A. Painter, 604 

Alumni Education, 596 

Alumni Fund, The 1935, of Colgate 
University, 450 

Alumni Funds—Programs and Tech- 
niques, 431 

Alumni Service, 396 

American Council on Education, Rep- 
resentatives of the Assn. on: 3, 
209, 229, 393, 509 

Anderson, Ruth E., Two-Way Cur- 
rents of Service—The Colleges and 
Their Alumni, 330, 431, 596 

Annual Meeting, Assn. of American 
Colleges: Announcements of the 
22nd, 5, 232, 395, 511; Minutes of 
the 21st, 201 

Annual Reports, see Reports 
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Architecture and Instruction in Fine 
Arts, College, see College Archi- 
tecture 

Architectural Exhibit, 513 

Art: The Progress of the American 
College in Artistic Appreciation, 
Frederick C. Ferry, 34; Can ‘‘ Ap- 
preciation’’ be Taught? Walter H. 
Abell, 568; Living, at the College 
of St. Catherine, Sister Mary 
Thérése, 574. See also Architec- 
ture, Music 

Athletics, Commission on College, 
158, 202 

Aydelotte, Frank, The Progress of 
the American College (in Two Dec- 
ades) in Intellectual Achievement, 
24 


Beginning of Wisdom, The: Part I, 
296; II, 457; III, 626 

Beers, F. §., Improved Examinations 
—As Better Measurements of 
Achievement, and as Stimuli to 
Improvements in the Organization 
of Courses and Better Instruction, 
94 

Brewster, Stella F., Practical Relig- 
ion at Wellesley, 323 

Brown, Jr., H. Tatnall, ‘‘A Way of 
Life’’ at Haverford College, 311 

Boucher, C. S8., Examinations at the 
University of Chicago, 103 

Boyd, P. P., Dinner Conference of 
Liberal Arts Colleges in Tax-Sup- 
ported Institutions, 153 

Britt, Albert E., Report of the Com- 
mission on Enlistment and Train- 
ing of College Teachers, 188 

Budget of the Association for 1935, 
LeRoy E. Kimball, 168, 203 

Building the College Library, B. 
Lamar Johnson, 580 

Bullock, Henry M., Self-Help in 
American Colleges, 482 


Can ‘‘Appreciation’’ be Taught? 
Walter H. Abell, 568 

Carnegie Centennial, The, 588 

Carpenter, H. V., Instruction in Re- 
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ligion at the State College of 
Washington, 634 


Carter, T. M., The Contributions of | 


the Cultural Vocations to Society, 
589 

Catholic College, Religious Educa- 
tion in the, Wm. F. Cunningham, 
465. See also Providence College 

Center College, Religion at, Chas. J. 
Turck, 472 

Chandler, Arthur H., The Religious 
Program at Providence College, 
317 

Chanter, Wm. G., Religious Work at 
Wesleyan University, 327 

Charter Member Presidents, Our, 534 

Chicago, University of: Examina- 
tions at the, C. 8S. Boucher, 103 

Clippinger, W. G., The Religious Life 
at Otterbein College, 314 

Colby (College) Alumni Fund, Four 
— with the, G. Cecil Goddard, 
44 

Colgate University, The 1935 Alumni 
Fund of, 450; The Preceptorial 
System at, Geo. B. Cutten, 493 

College(s): The Progress of the 
American, in Two Decades—Intel- 
lectual Achievement, Frank Ayde- 
lotte, 24, Artistic Appreciation, 
Frederick C. Ferry, 34, Social In- 
sight, Edwin Mims, 41, Moral Con- 
trol, Jas. H. Ryan, 51; Financial 
Relationships of the, Wm. M. 
Lewis, 138; Dinner Conference of 
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MEN EMERGE 


Mechanization of the world, it is contended by some, softens 
man. Iniative is blunted, self-dependence declines, resourceful- 
ness is sapped; so goes the chorus of pessimists. Yet emergencies 
bring to light men fully equipped by character to overcome their 
difficulties. By supplanting sail, has steam robbed the world 
of sailors sturdy in fiber, skilled in seamanship? A Fried and 
his crew answer, ‘‘No,’’ when the call for help is sent out over 
the storm-lashed waters. 

There was no man-failure when Post and Rogers went to 
their death. What accident to machine sent them crashing after 
an expert landing in a strange and difficult spot may never be 
known. . . . The men are dead, but men still remain. A native 
saw the crash, heard the explosion—and fright filled him. But 
reason soon resumed its place. This Eskimo knew only that 
tragedy which must be made known to others had befallen 
strangers near his home. He ‘‘ran all the way’’ to gasp his mes- 
sage to Staff Sergeant Stanley R. Morgan, Signal Corps, U.S. A. 
A man of parts, this Morgan: his warrant certifies him physi- 
eally, technically and in character, for moral, mental and bodily 
weaklings do not become staff sergeants. . . . Has he strength? 
Read the answer in the trip of the open boat against the power- 
ful current of an ice-filled stream. Has he a trained, discerning 
mind? Read the proof in his reports, models of condensation 
and comprehension, complete in detail, shorn of every unneces- 
sary word... . 

Yet the tale is not complete. At Point Barrow are Dr. Greist, 
the Presbyterian medical missionary, and Mr. Brower to perform 
the last necessary offices. Then appear Joe Crosson, ‘‘Ace Pilot 
of the Far North,’’ and Robert Gleason, the radio operator, to 
pilot their friends on the long trip out. Exhausted, they reach 
Fairbanks, anxious not to rest, but to fly on to their destination. 

Throughout this record one thing remains constantly impres- 
sive; there is no lack of manhood. In technically minded Post 
and sophisticated Rogers, in the primitive native runner, in the 
disciplined soldier, in the man with the degree in medicine, in 

the commercial flyer, in the radio operator who journeys with 
him, nothing is disclosed that suggests the weakening of the 
human body, the human mind, or the human heart. Even in the 
face of mechanization, let us not utterly despair of the human 
being.—Editorial in the New York Evening Sun (condensed). 
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